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FOREWORD 

In  recent  years  demands  that  municipal  government  make  itself  more  responsive  to 
local  citizens  have  become  increasingly  insistent.    Allegations  of  governmental 
responsiveness  revolve  around  charges  that  both  elected  officials  and  urban  bureau- 
cracies are  insufficiently  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  constituencies.    As  a 
reflection  of  this  concern,  the  Urban  Observatory  program  has  accorded  the  highest 
priority  to  a  study  of  citizen  attitudes.    Directed  by  Dr.  Bradbury  Seasholes  of 
the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  at  Tufts  University,  the  research  focussed  on  a  representative 
cross-section  of  Boston  residents  to  identify  their  reactions,  desires  and  responses 
to  Boston's  municipal  government. 

The  findings  of  the  research  lend  considerable  weight  to  those  who  maintain  that 
there  is  often  a  substantial  gap  between  the  providers  and  consumers  of  municipal 
services  and  a  variance  in  outlook  between  scholars  and  citizenry.    In  a  nutshell, 
Boston  residents  were  extremely  concerned  with  crime  in  the  streets  but  did  not 
appear  dissatisfied  with  public  schools  or  housing,  areas  which  have  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism  in  recent  years.    It  may  also  be  surprising  that  Boston  residents  — 
the  majority  with  modest  incomes --favor  an  increase  in  the  sales  taxes  as  the  prefer- 
red way  of  paying  for  increased  services  as  compared  to  more  progressive  tax 
approaches.    On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  proportion  of  residents  exhibited  the 
sense  of  alienation,  powerlessness  and  mistrust  of  elected  officials  and  government 
generally,  attitudes  which  have  received  much  attention  in  political  campaigns,  in 
the  streets  and  neighborhoods  and  in  scholarly  publications  as  well  as  the  mass  media. 
In  short,  winning  (and  learning)  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  would  appear  to  be 
a  prime  task  for  municipal  government  in  Boston  and  perhaps  for  other  government 
as  wel 1 . 


Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Director 
Boston  Urban  Observatory 


CHAPTER  I 
CITIZEN  ATTITUDES:    THE  SURVEY 


In  the  summer  of  1970  a  research  team  consisting  of  personnel  from  Tufts  University 
and  from  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  sought  to  learn  from  Boston  residents 
their  feelings  about  the  governance  of  their  city,  and  especially  their  attitudes 
about  a  range  of  specific  city  services.    This  report  analyzes  and  summarizes  their 
responses . 

A.    The  Purpose  of  the  Survey 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  help  Boston  citizens  inform  their  city  officials 
about  what  their  real  feelings  are  about  city  services. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  survey,  however,  is  to  permit  city  officials  to  design 
public  policy  and  to  administer  existing  policy  in  ways  as  closely  suited  to  what 
the  citizens  of  the  City  want  as  possible.    The  facts  and  figures  presented  in  this 
report  cannot  dictate  what  policies  should  be  adopted  or  maintained,  altered,  or 
abandoned.    Accordingly,  policy  recommendations  are  not  included  in  the  text.  But 
it  is  our  hope  that  these  data  do  augment  the  supply  of  useful  information  available 
to  those  with  the  responsibility  for  governing  a  great  city. 

There  is  a  more  provocative  manner  of  characterizing  the  possible  utility  of 
the  Citizens  Attitudes  Survey:  its  potential  for  helping  people  aspiring  to  public 
office  *Tn_. 

Of  course,  the  research  was  not  undertaken  specifically  to  help  office-seekers 
win,  and  most  emphatically  not  to  assist  any  particular  faction.    And  yet  our  strongest 
hope  is  that  in  some  way  this  research  effort  will  in  fact  be  of  that  kind  of 
practical  utility--because  this  is  democracy  at  its  most  effective:  the  relatively 
undistorted  transmission  of  citizen  needs  and  desires  into  public  policy,  through 
the  election  of  policy  makers.    Many  subtle  motivations  and  drives  move  men  and  women 


to  seek  public  office.    In  varying  degrees  (including  nullity)  they  include: 

public  acclaim,  enhanced  income,  internalized  sense  of  accomplishment,  access 

to  others  of  importance,  a  desire  to  help  democratic  process,  a  desire  to  enact 

the  dictates  of  one's  own  private  conscience.    The  overwhelming  majority  of 

candidates,  however,  recognize  that  the  prior,  very  concrete  objective  must 
1 

be  to  win  votes.     (A  few,  of  course,  run  not  to  win  but  to  "educate  the  public".) 

In  one  way  or  another,  then,  the  lives  of  an  aspirant  who  is  out  of  office,  of  an 

incumbent,  and  of  support  personnel  in  a  bureaucracy  get  colored  by  calculations  of 

votes  to  be  won  or  lost  by  their  actions.    The  extent  of  the  coloration  depends  on 

such  factors  as  the  degree  of  party  or  candidate  competition  within  the  given  electora' 

district  and  the  potency  of  the  ideology  of  profession-ism  among  non-elective  support 
2 

personnel.     It  is  hard  to  deny  that  unless  that  coloration  is  substantial --in  policy 

areas  in  which  the  citizenry  in  fact  has  clear  notions  of  what  it  wants--the 

democrati c  process  is  deficient. 

The  techniques  for  calculating  votes  to  be  won  or  lost  have  been  assorted  over 

history,  ranging  from  the  highly  efficient  to  some  very  crude  kinds  of  estimation. 

In  small  electoral  districts  where  the  tradition  of  discussing  politics  openly  with 

friends  is  well  established,  "street-hanging"  can  be  a  remarkably  accurate  form  of 

3 

gauging  voter  sentiment.     But  for  larger  districts  and/or  districts  encompassing 
less  politically-open  citizenry,  other  less  satisfactory  means  of  communicating  with 
the  potential  electorate  have  had  to  be  relied  on.    These  include  analysis  of  past 
voting  results,  weighing  of  letters  written  to  newspapers  or  public  figures,  intuitive 
evaluations  of  crowd  or  audience  sizes  and  moods,  marginal  changes  in  the  number, 
sizes,  amounts,  and  sources  of  campaign  contributions,  and  in  recent  times,  poll  result: 
For  most  office  holders  and  most  persons  hoping  to  win  office  for  the  first  time,  these 
techniques  help  considerably,  but  leave  far  too  much  unpredictable. 
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And  for  all  our  secret  hopes  that  politics  remain  unpredictable--there  is  no 
denying  the  sense  of  satisfaction  many  feel  when  the  "pundits"  err--one  must  in  more 
reflective  moments  recognize  that  such  unpredictability  is  a  disadvantage  not  only 
to  office-seekers  but  to  the  public.    Incomplete  or  distorted  communication  between 
electors  and  possible  electees  may  make  politics  more  fun,  but  is  hardly  conducive 
to  effective,  rational  democracy. 

The  science,  art    and  practice  of  public  opinion  polling  has  made  a  crucial 
contribution  to  the  process  of  converting  citizen  "demands"  into  governmental  actions. 
Two  clear  patterns  of  political  polling  have  emerged  in  the  last  two  decades.    At  the 
risk  of  oversimplifying,  they  can  be  identified  as  basically  descriotive  on  the  one 
hand  and  basically  analytic  on  the  other.    The  former  tends  to  be  undertaken  for 
imnediate  consumption  purposes--to  give  a  politician  or  a  newspaper  reader  a  quick 
understanding  of  where  opinion  stands  on  candidates,  parties,  policies  or  issues. 
Analysis  tends  to  be  rudimentary,  consisting  mainly  of  breakdowns  of  figures  by  some 
standard  demographic  or  geographic  categories.    Analytic  polls  or  surveys  are  usually 
I  undertaken  to  enhance  long-term  and  "deeper"  understandings  of  political  motivation 
Lnd  action,  without  particular  intent  to  be  of  service  to  candidates,  parties  or 
policy  makers  in  their  inmediate  needs.    Lines  of  data  analysis  tend  to  be  pursued 
because  of  what  is  taken  to  be  their  imninent  intellectual  interest  or  importance. 

In  the  spirit  of  all  the  projects  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory 
I  and  Observatories  elsewhere,  the  Citizens  Attitudes  Survey  has  tried  to  combine  the 
best  aspects  of  the  two  types  of  poll.    On  the  one  hand,  it  has  tried  to  aenerate 
some  analysis  of  attitudes  which  transcends  superficial  description.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  consciously  tried  to  frame  the  data  analysis  in  ways  which  correspond 
to  the  usual  modes  of  political  calculation  used  by  political  aspirants.    For  example, 
it  recognizes    that  practicing  politicians  rely  heavily  on  information  about  subdis- 
tricts  in  planning  such  things  as  campaign  strategy  and  services  delivery;  it 
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acknowledges  that  politicians  do  and  must  conserve  and  allocate  their  energies  ^ 
in  terms  of  which  individuals,  groups    and  regions  are  more  likely  or  less  likely  i 
to  affect  their  chances  of  election;  and  it  acknowledges  that  disparate  opinions  j 
coalesce  in  elections  around  ;a  few  candidates,  creating  for  greater  or  lesser  time  | 
periods  identifiable  political  factions.    Available  to  any  individual,  the  data  pre-  ' 
sented  here  have  the  power  to  intensify  the  competition  to  represent  the  public  will 
and  to  represent  it  accurately;    in  other  words,  the  power  "to  help  people  aspiring 
to  public  office  win".    One  can  now  add  the  ultimate  intention:  to  helo  people 
aspiring  to  be  heard  as  citizens  "win". 

B.    The  Plan  of  Presentation 

It  is  proper  that  a  major  portion  of  our  analysis  focusses  on  the  City  of 
Boston  as  a  whole.    It  is  the  electoral  district  for  those  elected  officials  designa- 
ted as  "City  office-holders":  the  Mayor,  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  members  of 
the  School  Committee.    To  be  sure,  many  of  the  services  and  policies  dealt  with  in 
the  survey  are  ones  partly  related  to  other  than  "City  office-holders"  and  hence  to 
other  districts  than  the  City.    For  some  purposes.  General  Court  involvement  would 
suggest    that  examination  of  data  by  legislative  districts  (within  the  City  boundaries) 
would  be  relevant.    For  other  purposes,  the  division  of  Boston  into  several 
Congressional  districts  (that  is,  portions  thereof)  could  logically  be  reproduced 
in  some  of  the  analysis.    And  in  dealing  with  policy  areas  such  as  public  transporta- 
tion, one  cannot  escape  the  realization  that  City  office-holders  have  only  partial 
control  over  policy,  with  Boston  just  a  portion  of  more  encompassing  metropolitan 
districts.    But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  present  data  by  such  districts  without 
lapsing  into  rather  idiosyncratic  and  often  redundant  tables  and  text.    So  we 
consistently  present  subregional  material  by  traditional  sections  of  the  city,  with 
the  assuring  knowledge  that  the  "real"  political  world  of  Boston  typically  organizes 
its  thoughts  about  the  city  along  those  geographical  lines,  too. 
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But  we  start  with  the  most  important  district  of  them  all:    the  city  as 
a  whole.    Chapter  II  examines  residents'  general  feelings  about  city  services  and 
city  government.    Chapters  III,  IV,  V.  VI,  VII  and  VIII  look  more  closely  at  attitudes 
about  particular  city  services  or  policies:    housing,  transportation,  law  enforcement, 
schools,  and  taxes  and  expenditures.    Chapter  IX  re-examines  attitudes  on  a  section- 
by-section  basis.    Finally,  in  Chapter  X,  we  offer  some  observations  about  the  translation 
of  the  findings  into  public  policy. 

C.    Who  Were  Surveyed 

We  have  referred  to  "Boston  residents"  as  the  group  whose  opinions  are  to  be 
analyzed  in  these  pages;  before  proceeding,  we  need  to  be  more  precise. 

A  random  sample  of  507  Boston  adults  was  selected  for  interviewing.  "Adult" 
was  defined  as  any  person  18  years  old  or  older.    Young  persons  meeting  that  age 
criterion  were  included,  even  if  they  were  still  dependent  on  parents  for  shelter 
and  support. 

The  technical  procedures  used  in  determining  who  should  be  interviewed  were 
intended  to  produce  a  group  of  interviewees  who  reoresented  rather  precisely  the 
total  adult  population  of  the  city.    Thus,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  the 
interviewees  who  have  completed  high  school  is  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the 
full  Boston  adult  population  who  have  completed  high  school. 

The  population  represented  by  the  survey's  interviewees  are  residents  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  not  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.    "Residents"  include  persons  who 
were  living  in  a  Boston  household  at  the  time  of  the  interviews,  even  though  some 
might  have  legal  "residences"  elsewhere.    Residents  in  institutional  housing,  however, 
were  not  considered  part  of  the  relevant  population  and  were  not  sampled.  Thus, 
temporary  or  long-term  residents  of  such  facilities  as  jails,  hospitals  and 
dormitories  were  excluded.    College  students  were  included  in  the  sample  only  if 
they  were  living  in  private  housing  (and  were  at  least  18  years  old). 
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D.  Sample,  Size,  and  Nonresponse 

The  507  interviews  were  obtained  out  of  713  occupied  housing  units  in  the 
samples.    While  this  rate  of  response  is  typical  of  surveys  of  this  type,  it  is  alway 
important  to  recognize  that  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  interviewed  and  were  not-- 
because  they  refused,  or  because  they  could  not  be  found  at  home-are  likely  to  be 
different  in  their  aggregate  characteristics  from  those  who  were  successfully 
interviewed. 

The  more  than  500  interviews  is  Quite  an  adequate  number  for  purposes  of  assessn 
Boston  adult  resident  perceptions,  attitudes    and  experiences.    The  reliability  of 
any  sample  1s  a  function  of  its  absolute  size,  not  its  size  relative  to  the  Dopulatior 
it  attempts  to  represent.    (The  major  surveys  of  United  States  opinion— Louis  Harris, 
Gallup,  and  so  forth--invol ve  sample  sizes  of  less  than  2,000.) 

Of  course,  at  many  points  we  will  be  discussing  subgroups  of  Boston  residents, 
not  just  the  total  group  of  507.    These  subgroups,  (for  example,  residents  of  one 
section  of  the  city)  will  obviously  be  represented  in  the  samnle  and  in  the  tables 
by  fewer  than  507  respondents  and  usually  a  great  deal  fewer  than  that.    The  smaller 
the  sample  size  of  the  sample  or  subsample  being  analyzed  at  any  given  point,  the 
more  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over-interpret  smallish  percentage  differences. 
A  technical  description  of  the  sampling  procedures  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this 
report. 

E.  Time  of  the  Survey 

Interviews  took  place  between  July  1  and  September  15,  1970.    The  oeriod  was 
one  unmarked  by  special  occurrences  or  conditions  that  would  have  rendered  the 
respondents'  perceptions  atypical.    The  survey  did,  however,  take  place  in  a  particular 
season.    One  must  assume  that  reflections  on  city  services  fluctuate  with  seasons-- 
that  memories  of  problems  with  snow  removal  and  potholes  ebb  by  July,  to  cite  some 
obvious  examples.    Congruent  with  our  general  observations  about  the  desirability  of 
linking  research  of  this  type  to  considerations  of  election,  the  survey  might  have 
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better  been  scheduled  for  an  October-early  November  time  period;  on  the  other 
hand,  Boston's  preliminary  elections  occur  around  mid-September  (in  odd-numbered 
years,  but  that  .is  irrelevant  in  the  present  context),  and  they  are  often  as 
crucial  as  the  final  elections.    For  example,  the  1971  preliminary  election  could 
have  been  influenced  by  the  simultaneous  opening  of  schools  and  their  attendant  racial 
concerns.    The  findings,  then,  are  probably  not  significantly  limited  in  general- 
izability  because  of  the  year  in  which  the  data  were  collected,  but  are  undoubtedly 
limited  to  a  modest  degree  by  the  season-of-year  in  which  they  were  collected. 

F.    Who  Conducted  the  Survey 

The  survey  was  undertaken  as  one  project  among  many  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Urban  Observatory.    Essentially  the  same  survey  was  undertaken  in  nine  other  cities, 
also  under  Urban  Observatory  sponsorship.    The  other  cities  are  San  Diego,  Albuqueraue, 
Kansas  City  (Missouri  and  Kansas),  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Milwaukee,  Denver  and 
Baltimore. 

The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  is  a  consortium  of  ten  area  colleges  and  universities, 
whose  purpose  is  to  assist  the  City  of  Boston  in  ways  requested  by  the  City,  usina 
those  services  and  personnel  such  educational  institutions  are  especially  capable 
of  contributing.    Other  Observatories  have  been  established  in  the  nine  cities  listed 
above,  plus  Cleveland.    The  Urban  Observatories  program  is  funded  largely  by  a  joint 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  with  some  secondary  financing  from  private 
sources.    Nationally,  the  Urban  Observatories  program  is  administered  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities.    The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  is  overseen  by  a  Policy  Board,  consisting 
of  City  and  educational  institution  representatives;  its  day-to-day  administration 
has  been  delegated  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

The  survey  of  Boston  residents,  as  one  project  among  many,  was  assigned  by  the 
Boston  Urban  Observatory  to  Tufts  University's  Lincoln  Filene  Center  for  Citizenship 
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and  Public  Affairs.    The  sample  design  and  actual  field  interviewing  were  performed  | 
on  behalf  of  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  by  the  MIT-Harvard  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies.    Most  of  the  questions  asked  were  asked  in  all  nine  cities,  and  were 
devised  by  Dr.  Floyd  J.  Fowler,  whose  central  contribution  to  the  design  of  this  re- 
search is  gratefully  acknowledged.    Because  the  actual  interviewing  was  subcontracted 
to  the  Joint  Center,  we  are  free  to  point  out,  without  risking  charges  of  immodesty, 
that  the  interviewing  done  by  the  Center's  survey  research  operation,  in  this  project 
and  in  their  work  generally,  was  and  is  unsurpassed  in  competency,  sophistication  and 
integrity  by  any  other  survey  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  public,  private  or 
academic.    Its  presence  as  a  resource  in  the  Boston  vicinity--now  in  its  new 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts--is  an  advantage  of  major  proportion 

At  the  analysis  and  writing  stages,  Shelley  Garrett  was  invaluable.  For 
the  typing  and  production  of  the  original  drafts,  I  am  indebted  to  Alice  Buffington, 
Ann  C.  Chalmers  and  others  of  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  staff.    Helene  Clarke  and 
Sara  Emerson  typed  the  handsome  final  version. 

Dierdre  Kimball's  contributions  were  centcal .    Without  her  patient  prodding, 
encouragement,  editorial  services,  production,  and  fiscal  management,  this  Urban 
Observatory  project  would  probably  still  be  far  distant  from  completion.    It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  effective  colleague. 

The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  Policy  and  Technical  Advisory  Boards  were  both 
supportive  and  patient  at  crucial  moments.    Thomas  Hargadon  was  especially  helpful. 
Nationally,  the  interest  in  the  citizen  attitude  surveys  in  the  various  Observatory 
cities  shown  by  Lawrence  Williams  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  helped  make  it  all 
possible. 

Finally,  Joseph  S.  Slavet,  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  Director,  assisted  at 
every  stage,  bringing  the  project  to  my  attention  in  the  first  place,  providing 
interpretive  insights  based  on  his  long-term  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  City's 
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politics,  supporting  the  project  as  a  part  of  the  overall  Observatory  agenda  at 
various  points  of  review,  and  contributing  his  considerable  editorial  skills  to 
the  final  drafts.    His  energetic  leadership  benefitted  me,  as  indeed  it  has 
benefitted  the  City  of  Boston  throughout  his  career. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I 


1.  Anthony  Downs,  An  Economic  Theory  of  Democracy,  (New  York:  Harper  1957). 

2.  Perception  of  one's  occupation  as  a  profession  with  its  own  standards  need  not 
but  often  does  put  the  bureaucrat  in  a  position  of  having  to  reconcile  those 
standards  (of  performance  but  also  of  substance)  with  contradicting  "instructions" 
from  the  public. 

3.  The  North  End,  of  course,  is  the  model  in  mind. 
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CHAPTER  II 
FEELINGS  ABOUT  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 


Citizens'  attitudes  about  their  community  can  be  conceptualized  as  having  both 
a  generalized  and  a  more  specific  aspect.    In  the  former,  broad  postures  of  support 
or  complaint  about  life  in  the  city  and  about  the  governance  of  the  city  may  be 
identified.    In  the  latter,  some  of  the  presumable  roots  of  the  pleasure  or  pain--the 
direct  or  second-hand  opportunities  to  evaluate  concrete  elements  of  what  the 
city  government  is  doing--may  be  delineated. 

A.  Generalized  Attitudes 

Ascertaining  how  people  feel  about  their  city  government  is  reasonably  simple 
but  to  interpret  those  feelings  is  more  complicated.    Are  those  feelings  the  result 
of  a  rnyriad  of  experiences  with  city  government,  a  summary  of  how  good  or  bad  city 
services  are  perceived?    Or,  as  a  distinct  alternative,  might  those  feelings  "merely" 
be  the  extension  of  a  much  more  encompassing  malaise  which  may  color  some  people's 
feelings  towards  anything  an  interviewer  might  be  asking  about,  independent  of  any 
rational  calculations  about  how  good  or  bad  garbage  collection  is  in  Boston,  for 
example?    These  complications  are  suggested  not  so  much  in  anticipation  of  un- 
ravelling the  answers  as  to  inject  a  caveat  about  the  dangers  of  too  literal  a  link- 
ing of  attitudes  or  mood  with  specific  city  conditions. 

B.  Resident  Mood 

Since  government  officials  must  contend  with  citizen  mood,  regardless  of  its 
roots,  we  can  begin  by  sketching  out  what  the  mood  is.    Respondents  were  asked  two 
questions  the  intent  of  which  was  to  tap  their  overall  outlook  or  mood.    One  of 
these  took  the  form  of  a  statement  with  which  the  respondent  was  requested  to 
indicate  agreement  or  disagreement: 
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"The  lot  of  the  average  person  is  getting  better,  not  worse." 

The  other  asked: 

"In  general,  how  would  you  say  your  life  is  these  days?  Would 
you  say  your  spirits  are:    very  good,  good,  fair,  or  poor?" 

Tables  II-IB  and  II-2B  present  the  array  of  answers,  divided  (as  almost  all  the 

1 

tables  in  this  report  will  be)  by  sex.     Responses  to  both  questions  indicated  a 

predominant  sense  of  satisfaction,  but  there  were  substantial  minorities  whose 

basic  outlook  is  not  particularly  happy. 

Political  scientists  have  isolated  with  increasing  perceptivity  the  political 

dimensions  of  the  kind  of  optimism  or  dispi ritedness  evidenced  in  such  fundamental 

expressions  of  mood.    Out  of  a  rather  sweeping  and  often  careless  consideration 

of  what  has  usually  been  called  political  alienation  has  emerged  the  recognition 

of  two  attitudes  which  bear  strong  relevance  to  current  concerns:  political  efficacy, 

2 

and  political  competence  or  sense  of  worth. 

Effi cacy .  Two  questions  were  particularly  included  as  attempts  to  gauge  respon- 
dents' sense  of  efficacy.    The  first  tested  whether  Bostonians  think  that  city 
officials  care  about  resident  concerns  (Table  II-3B).    The  second  was  more  generous 
in  that  it  allowed  officials  and  citizens  to  share  common  concerns,  not  necessarily 
because  of  close  communication  with  one  another  (Table  II-4). 

Assent  to  the  first  question  is  a  purer  indication  of  a  feeling  of  inefficacy; 
the  second  tempers  that  51  percent  majority  considerably  by  recognizing  that 
parallel  interests  between  citizenry  and  officialdom  can  diminish  the  need  for  the 
direct  kind  of  cause-and-effect  efficacy  (access,  contact,  and  resultant  positive 
action)  which  is  suggested  by  the  obverse  of  the  statement,  "City  officials  don't 
care  much  about  what  people  like  me  think."    Even  with  the  more  optimistic  tone  of 
the  second  question,  however,  three  out  of  ten  Bostonians  claim  that  city  govern- 
ment is  not  very  responsive. 
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TABLE  II-IB.    "The  lot  of  the  average  person  is  getting  better,  not  worse." 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Agree 

51% 

47% 

49% 

Disagree 

38 

39 

38 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

11 

14 

12 

TABLE  II-2B.  "In  general,  how  would  you  say  your  life  is  these  days? 
Would  you  say  your  spirits  are:    very  good,  good,  fair,  or  poor?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Very  good 

28% 

24% 

26% 

Good 

39 

39 

39 

Fair 

20 

25 

22 

Poor 

10 

11 

10 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

3 

1 

2 
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TABLE  II-3B.  "City  officials  don't  care  much  about  what  people  like  me 
think. " 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Agree 

53% 

50% 

51% 

Disagree 

38 

41 

39 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

9 

9 

9 

•  •  .  — —  .;                                   ■      ■  •  f  1 

TABLE  1 1-4.    "How  much  do  you  think  the  people  who  count  in  local  government 
in  Boston  are  concerned  about  the  same  problems  you  are  concerned  about: 
very  much,  some,  a  little,  or  hardly  at  all?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Very  much 

21% 

26% 

23% 

Some 

40 

34 

38 

A  little 

14 

16 

15 

Hardly  at  all 

13 

17 

14 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

11 

7 

9 

TABLE  II-5B.  "Sometimes  city  government  and  politics  seem  so  complicated 
that  a  person  like  me  can't  really  understand  what's  going  on." 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Agree 

67% 

62% 

65% 

Disagree 

30 

33 

31 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

3 

5 

4 
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Worth .  Of  course,  one  reason  that  a  government  might  end  up  not  responding  or 

caring  (or  being  perceived  that  way)  is  that  segments  of  the  citizenry  may  in 

fact  feel  unworthy  of  being  responded  to.    The  two  most  common  reasons  for  such  low 

self-esteem  are  the  citizens'  own  failure  to  take  the  necessary  initiative,  and  their 

belief  that  they  are  insufficiently  informed  and  powerful  to  make  a  strong  petition 

to  governing  officials.    Two  questions  attempted  to  identify  persons  whose  feelings 

of  competence  were  low,  who  might  privately  concede  (rightly  or  wrongly)  that 

they  don't  deserve  to  be  efficacious.    One  of  these  asked  agreement  or  disagreement 

with  the  following  statement: 

"Sometimes  city  government  and  politics  seem  so  complicated  that  a 
person  like  me  can't  really  understand  what's  going  on." 

The  other  asked: 

"How  interested  would  you  say  you  are  in  city  problems  and  city 
politi CS-- very  interested,  fairly  interested,  or  not  too  interested?" 

3 

The  responses  are  summarized  in  Tables  II-5B  and  1 1-6. 

C.    Rote  Negativism  and  Salience 

We  began  by  probing  general  attitude  toward  life,  and  then  by  inquiring  into 
attitudes  toward  life  as  affected  by  governance.    By  looking,  successively,  at  sense 
of  efficacy  and  sense  of  competence,  as  well  as  at  personal  "spirits,"  we  have 
tried  to  distinguish  how  much  of  their  general  mood  Boston  citizens  attribute  to 
government  officials,  and  how  much  they  attribute  to  their  own  lack  of  information  or 
intelligence  ("too  complicated"),  a  lack  of  interest,  and  a  general  psychological 
state  probably  rooted  in  many  matters  quite  distant  from  the  world  of  politics. 

The  purpose  in  drawing  the  line  between  negative  feelings  blamed  on  officials 

and  negative  feelings  blamed  on  self  is  to  alert  the  public  official  eager  to  be 

responsive  not  to  fail  to  discount  verbalized  evidence  of  alienation  by  appropriate 
4 

factors.     There  are  two  additional  factors  which  affect  popular  expression  of 
alienation,  and  which  also  need  to  be  applied  as  discounts:    rote  negativism  and 
low  salience. 
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Rote  Negativism.    Allen  Schick  and  others  argue  persuasively  that  a  certain 
amount  of  verbalized  political  negativism  is  rote-learned  by  Americans,  without  much 
emotional  understructure  to  sustain  their  apparent  cynicism  about  politics  and 
politicians : 

In  his  study  of  America  as  a  Civilization,  Max  Lerner  observes  that 
"the  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  American  political  style... is 
the  belittling  of  politics".    Parties  and  politics  have  never  enjoyed 
high  status  in  America.    Politicians,  Levin  notes,  are  one  of  the  few 
culturally  legitimate  objects  of  public  scorn.    It  is  easier  to  con- 
demn politics  than  to  glorify  it.    Hence,  much  of  what  passes  as 
political  discontent  may  be  conmonplace  and  fashionable  deprecation 
of  politics  .5 

Schick  could  have  added  that  nowhere  is  this  "automatic"  expectation  of  wrongdoing, 
incompetence  or  inadequacy  stronger  than  in  the  arena  of  local  government  and  poli- 
tics . 

Both  his  point  and  ours  is  that  this  is  a  pervasive  article  of  belief  and  one 
of  very  little  emotional  content--hence ,  not  as  serious  to  the  officeholder  hearing 
or  reading  the  rhetoric,  as  one  might  initially  imagine. 

Sal ience .    Finally,  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  city  government  must  be 
weighed  against  how  salient  the  respondents  find  local  government  to  be  in  their  lives 
and  their  thinking.    A  dim  view  of  city  services  or  city  officials  is  clearly  of 
greater  significance  to  local  officials  when  services  of  city  government  are  also 
considered  important  to  those  taking  such  dim  views.    We  have  already  seen  that  most 
Bostonians  have  at  least  a  moderate  interest  in  local  government  (Table  II-6). 
Table  II-7B  and  especially  Table  II-8B  add  somewhat  more  detail  to  the  picture  of  local 
government  salience  to  Boston  residents.    The  overwhelming  majority  are  not  willing 
to  affirm  a  statement  that  local  elections  are  not  important.    And  about  the  same 
proportion  (about  60  percent)  assert  that  city  government  in  Boston  either  has  "some"  or 
"a  good  deal  of"  effect  on  their  day-to-day  lives.    Taking  these  three  tables  to- 
gether, their  central  message  seems  to  be  that  local  government  has  a  good  deal  of 

6 

salience,  more  than  we  would  have  anticipated. 
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TABLE  II-6.    "How  interested  would  you  say  you  are  in  city  problems  and 
city  politics— very  interested,  fairly  interested,  or  not  too  interested?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Very  interested 

23% 

29% 

25% 

Fairly  interested 

51 

39 

47 

Not  too  interested 

24 

31 

27 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

2 

1 

.  .  J 

1 

TABLE  II-7B.  "A  good  many  city  elections  in  Boston  aren't  important  enough 
to  bother  with." 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Agree 

31% 

25% 

28% 

Disagree 

60 

66 

62 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

9 

9 

9 

TABLE  II-8B.    "Thinking  about  the  city  government  here  in  Boston,  about 
how  much  effect  do  you  think  its  activities  have  on  your  day-to-day  life? 
Do  they  have  a  good  deal  of  effect,  some  effect,  or  hardly  any  effect?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Good  deal  of  effect 

23% 

25% 

24% 

Some  effect 

38 

33 

36 

Hardly  any  effect 

33 

33 

33 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

6 

9 

7 
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D.  Conclusion 

How  Boston  residents  rate  their  city,  in  overall  terms  and  in  regard  to 
specific  services  and  conditions,  must  be  weighed  in  an  equation  that  includes 
general  individual  mood,  sense  of  efficacy,  sense  of  personal  competence  or  worth, 
rote  negativism,  and  salience.    With  these  components  sorted  out,  it  may  be  easier 
to  comprehend  why  this  or  that  level  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  exists-- 
and,  especially,  what  likelihood  an  officeholder  has  of  changing  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  by  changing  his  performance  in  office  (for  example,  by  improving 
quality  and  quantity  of  services). 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 


1.  Tables  or  questions  with  the  end  designation  "B"  were  asked  in  Boston  but 
not  in  the  other  observatory  cities. 

2.  Although  the  two  are  different,  much  of  the  literature  allegedly  dealing  with 
efficacy  fails  to  make  a  distinction  between  sense  of  efficacy  and  sense  of 
worth . 

3.  The  ability  of  the  second  question  to  get  at  personal  evaluations  of  competence 
and  worth  is  illustrated  by  one  respondent  who  said,  "I'm  interested,  but  not 
doing  anything  about  it.    To  save  face,  I'll  say  'very  interested'." 

<[.    "Discount"  is  used  here  in  its  most  precise  economic  sense,  as  reducing  some 
original  quantity  by  some  percentage.    The  word  is  not  intended  in  its  more 
vulgar  definition,  to  disregard  callously  or  casually. 

5.  Allen  Schick,  "Political  Negativism",  in  Bradbury  Seasholes,  ed..  Voting , 
Interest  Groups,  and  Parties  (Glenview,  111.:  Scott,  Foresman,  19667"] 

pp.  17-18.    Schick's  references  are  to:  Max  Lerner,  America  as  a  Civilization: 
Life  and  Thought  in  America  Today  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1957),  p.  356  ; 
and  Murray  B.  Levin,  The  Cnmpleat^  Pol  iticiani    Pol  it i ca1  Strategy  in  Massachusetts 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merril 1 ,  1962)  p.  161. 

6.  This  conclusion  is  reached  with  the  full  recognition  that  respondents  tend  to 
inflate  answers  about  the  importance  of  voting,  about  interest,  and  other 
dimensions  of  "civic  duty". 
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CHAPTER  III 

RATINGS  OF  CITY  SERVICES 


If  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Chapter  II  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  worst,  to  temper  in  advance  some  bad  news,  it  was  unintentional.    Yet  it 
must  be  said  that  Boston  residents'  evaluations  of  the  City,  when  asked  to  state 
their  assessment  in  the  broadest  terms,  is  not  very  comforting.    Asked,  "Overall, 
how  would  you  rate  the  way  Boston  is  run— excel  lent ,  very  good,  good  enough,  not 
so  good,  or  not  good  at  all?",  Boston  residents  distributed  their  answers  heavily 
in  the  two  negative  categories  (Table  III-l).    And  while  one  out  of  five  saw 
improvement  in  city  governance  "over  the  past  five  or  ten  years",  one  out  of  three 
saw  deterioration  (Table  III-2).    In  this  chapter  we  explore  what  contributions 
specific  city  service  delivery  systems  have  made  to  this  clear  expression  of 
predominant  dissatisfaction. 

To  identify  how  citizens  feel  about  services  delivery  in  Boston,  we  used  two 
approaches.    First,  we  asked  certain  "open-ended"  questions --that  is,  questions  the 
answers  to  which  we  could  not  fully  anticipate,  and  for  which  we  did  not  want  to 
provide  respondents  with  advance  clues.    The  second  approach  did  anticipate  what 
were  likely  to  be  important  areas  of  concern.    Thus,  we  designed  the  questionnaire 
so  that  we  would  obtain  considerable  information  about  housing,  code  enforcement, 
law  enforcement,  schools,  transportation,  taxes,  and  several  other  related  services 
or  issues  on  the  assumption  that  these  are  indeed  matters  deemed  important  by  both 
residents  and  city  officials. 

The  three  key  open-ended  questions  were: 

"In  what  ways,  if  any,  could  the  local  government  do  a  better 
job  here  in  Boston?" 

"Think  about  the  things  in  this  city  that  you  think  need  to  be 
changed,  fixed  up,  or  given  special  attention.    What  things  do  you 
think  of  as  most  important  in  making  this  city  a  better  place  to  live?" 
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TABLE  riI-1.    "Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  way  Boston  is  run: 
excellent,  very  good,  good  enough,  not  so  good,  or  not  good  at  all?" 


rciiia  1  c 

Mai  P 

1  u  tot  1 

Excellent 

1% 

1% 

1% 

Very  good 

5 

6 

5 

Good  enough 

29 

30 

29 

Not  so  good 

45 

43 

44 

Not  good  at  all 

14 

13 

14 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

6 

7 

6 

TABLE  III-2.  "Over  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  do  you  think  that  local 
government  here  in  Boston  has  gotten  better,  has  stayed  about  the  same, 
or  do  you  think  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Better 

22% 

21% 

22% 

Same 

36 

42 

38 

Not  as  good 

33 

30 

32 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

9 

7 

8 
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"Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood 
you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved?" 

The  responses  that  these  questions  elicited  were  extremely  varied.    Examination  of 

Tables  III-3,  III-4,  and  III-5  reveals  no  sharp  patterns;  and  these  tables  have 

a^  ready  grouped  an  even  more  diverse  range  of  individual  answers  into  clusters  of 

reasonably-alike  responses. 

One  cannot  say,  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  that  Boston  residents  as  a  total 
group  are  up  in  arms  about  any  particular  service,  set  of  services,  op  specific  urban 
life  conditions.    To  the  extent  that  a  modal  type  of  answer  did  emerge,  it  was  in 
the  area  of  "law  and  order".    Sunmarizing  the  three  tables,  one  can  conclude  that 
roughly  three  out  of  every  twenty  persons  interviewed  felt  that  matters  concerning 
crime  and  police  protection  need  more  attention. 

Anticipating  that  this  would  indeed  be  a  prominent  issue  area,  the  survey 
asked  a  wide  range  of  questions  about  crime  and  disorder.    In  Chapter  IV  we  examine 
six  aspects  of  the  existence  of  crime  and  disorder  in  Boston  and/or  citizens' 
perceptions  of  crime  and  disorder. 
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TABLE  1 1 1-3.  "In  what  ways,  if  any,  could  the  local  government  do  a  better  job 
here  in  Boston?  Anything  else?" 


First  mention 

"Anything  else?" 
(second  mention) 

Femal e 

Male  Total 

Female 

Male  Total 

Street  cleaning  and/or  maintenance 

3% 

6% 

4% 

2% 

5% 

3% 

Parks,  recreation  facilities 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Clean  up  city,  including  litter, 
dirty  buildings,  pollution  control 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Schools,  better  public  education 
in  any  way 

5 

2 

4 

5 

1 

3 

Police  strengthened,  law  enforce- 
ment better,  crime  reduced 

9 

10 

9 

4 

3 

4 

Low-cost  housing,  includes  housing 
for  special  groups,  e.g.,  poor 

5 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Supervision  of  rents  and  condition 
of  rental  housing 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Improve  housing, non-specific 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Management  more  efficient,  waste 
less  money,  less  bureaucracy 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Reduce  corruption 

1 

4 

2 

0 

,  0 

0 

Political  intearationi  coooeration 
among  different  elements;  community 
orientation  of  leaders  rather  than 
concern  about  selves,  narrow  interests 

\ 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Improve  administration,  no  answer 
how,  get  better  people,  get  rid  of 
present  administration 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Spend  less  on  welfare/poor-- 
includes  more  regulation-control 
of  welfare 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 
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TABLE  III-3.  Concluded. 


First  mention 

"Anything  else?" 
(second  mention) 

Femal e 

Male  Total 

Female 

Male  Total 

More  jobs,  regardless  for  whom, 

UCLUCi     oulGl   ICo,    lllWiC  pcijr 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

programs  for  poor  people, 
people  on  welfare 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

Do  more  for  people,  listen 
to  people  more,  non-specific, 
Dctter  communication  witn  people, 
more  information  about  what's 
going  on 

9 

9 

9 

2 

1 

2 

Taxes  too  high,  unfair 

8 

7 

8 

2 

3 

2 

Other  responses  mentioned  by 
fewer  than  1%  of  total  sample 

13 

23 

15 

13 

17 

15 

No  changes  needed,  it  is 
doing  the  best  job  it  can 

5 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

No  answer 

21 

10 

17 

58 

54 

56 
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TABLE  III-4.    "Think  about  the  things  in  this  city  that  you  think  need  to  be 
changed,  fixed  up,  or  given  special  attention.    What  things  do  you  think  of 
as  most  important  in  making  this  city  a  better  place  to  live?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Improve  law  enforcement,  strengthen 
nnlirp-drua  control 

Q% 

'3% 

8% 

Protect  citizens,  make  streets 
tiflfp  fnnlirp  nnt  mpntioned^ 

5 

5 

5 

Better  street  maintenance  and 

rlpaninn     imnyr»\/p  ^'hy'PP+s;     wirlpi^  ^Irppt^ 

9 

8 

9 

More  anti-pollution  work,  clean  up  city 

5 

5 

5 

More  parks  or  playgrounds, 
recreation  facilities 

3 

5 

4 

Need  better  (more  extensive)  public 

2 

4 

3 

Low-income  housing  (more  or  better) 
or  housing  for  special  groups 

6 

5 

6 

Rent  control ,  do  something  about 

n  1  y  1 1  fell  ub 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Renovation  or  renewal  of  bad  areas, 
city 

8 

11 

9 

Housing  or  development,  no  answer  what 

9 

8 

9 

Better  schools,  no  answer  how 

3 

3 

3 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  sample 

26 

28 

25 

It  is  all  right  as  is 

2 

1 

2 

No  answer 

9 

3 

7 
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TABLE  III-5.  "Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood 
you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved?  Which  ones?" 


Want  services  or  facilities  improved? 

Female 

Ma  1  e 

Tota  1 

No  answer 

^  A/ 

3% 

2% 

3% 

No 

33 

28 

31 

Yes 

64 

70 

66 

Police,  law  enforcement 

4 

7 

5 

Police,  protecting  citizens 

10 

1 1 

1 0 

Better  street  maintenance,  fixing  streets 

4 

4 

4 

Better  snow  removal 

2 

1 

2 

Street  cleaning 

6 

7 

6 

Street  1 ighting 

1 

4 

2 

Public  transportation 

8 

IT 

5 

7 

Garbage  and/or  trash  collection 

5 

2 

4 

Parks,  playgrounds-maintenance 

2 

4 

3 

Improve  or  increase  park  facilities 

3 

3 

3 

Recreation  non-specific 

2 

0 

2 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  sample 

17 

64% 

22 

70^0 

18 
66% 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CRIME  AND  DISORDER 

The  six  aspects  of  crime  and  disorder--real  and  imagined--that  we  will  examine 
include: 

1.  The  importance  residents  attribute  to  crime  and  disorder  as  problems  considered 
for  Boston  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  importance  residents  attribute  to  crime  and  disorder  as  problems  in  their 
own  particular  neighborhoods  within  the  city  of  Boston. 

3.  Reports  by  this  survey's  respondents  of  actual  crimes  committed  against  them  and 
members  of  their  immediate  households. 

4.  Citizens'  feelings  about  who  are  responsible  for  crime  and  disorder,  i.e.  whom 
they  blame. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  men  and  women  in  Boston  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  crime 
and  disorder  and  actual  experiences  of  crimes. 

6.  Remedies  suggested  by  citizens  for  diminishing  crime  and  disorder. 

A.    Boston  as  a  Whole:  Perceived  Extent  and  Importance  of  Crime  and  Disorder 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  III,  references  to  law  and  order  were  reasonably  numerous, 

but  (as  indicated  in  Table  III-4)  were  not  clearly  predominant  among  the  full  range 

of  issues  on  citizens'  minds.    Nevertheless,  the  references  occurred  often  enough  to 

warrant  close  attention. 

When  asked  to  be  more  specific  about  what  types  of  crime  or  disorder  concerned 

them  most,  Boston  residents  dramatically  asserted  their  alarm  over  drugs.    In  order  to 

get  more  detail  about  people's  feelings  on  specific  city  services  and  city  conditions, 

the  questionnaire  quite  often  asked  respondents  to  make  judgements  about  answers 

already  supplied  in  the  text  of  questions.    The  emphasis  on  drugs  shows  up  in  the 

context  of  responses  to  one  such  "close-ended"  question: 

"Here  is  a  list  of  some  things  that  many  cities  are  concerned  about. 
Please  tell  me  which  you  think  is  worst--the  one  you  would  like  the 
local  government  and  the  police  to  work  most  to  try  and  stop:...?" 

Of  the  possibilities  listed  for  respondents  to  choose  from  (the  list  is  given  in  Table 

IV-1).        "<;pllinn  Hriin*;"  wa<;  rhn<;pn  hv  AO  nprrpnt.--t.wirp  a*;  manv  as  rhosp  anv  nf  thp 
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TABLE  IV-1 .    "Here  is  a  list  of  some  things  that  many  cities  are  concerned 
about.    Please  tell  me  which  you  think  is  worst--the  one  you  would  like  the 
local  government  and  the  police  to  work  most  to  try  and  stop." 


List  of  illegal  activities  "Most  important"  "Next  most  important" 

shown  respondents 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Prostitution 

4% 

0% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

3% 

Gambling,  making  books, 
numbers 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Breaking  into  houses, 
burglary 

19 

22 

20 

18 

23 

20 

Robbing  people  on  the 
street 

21 

21 

21 

31 

27 

29 

Stealing  cars 

3 

2 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Demonstrations  in  the 
street 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

Selling  drugs,  dope 

40 

41 

,  40 

19 

17 

18 

Speeding,  reckless  driving 

4 

2 

3 

11 

8 

10 

No  answer 

4 

3 

4 

6 

5 

6 
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1 

other  alternatives  given. 

Having  indicated  the  highest  priority  that  local  government  and  the  police 
ought  to  work  on,-  residents  were  asked  to  indicate  "the  next  most  important  (that 
is,  second-worst    problem"  from  the  same  list.    "Robbing  people  on  the  street"  was 
most  often  mentioned.    When  the  first  and  second-  mentions  are  combined,  street 
robberies  vie  strongly  with  selling  drugs  for  top  concern,  with  breaking  into  houses 
also  showing  strength  as  a  matter  of  concern.    (All  of  these  data  are  shown  in 
Table  IV-1.) 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  Boston  public  views  drugs  is  reinforced  by  the 

answers  given  to  a  question  focussed  directly  on  that  issue: 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  about  drug  use  among  teenagers  and 
other  young  people.    How  much  of  a  problem  do  you  personally  think 
this  is  here  in  Boston?--a  serious  p^^oblem,  some  problem,  a  little 
problem,  or  no  problem  at  all?" 

Table  IV-2  indicates  the  nearly  unanimous  chorus  of  dismay  about  drugs. 

Boston  has  been  among  the  forefront  of  cities  experiencing  demonstrations  in 

recent  years;  nearly  all  have  been  non-violent,  but  not  all.    It  has  had  some  rioting 

and  looting  in  black  neighborhoods,  but  not  of  a  scale  warranting  substantial  national 

attention.    The  central  city  and  its  metropolitan  area  have  had  far  more  than  their 

share  of  radical  violence.    Against  this  fairly  tumultuous  background,  it  is  worth 

noting  that  in  none  of  the  questions  discussed  to  this  point  were  these  activities-- 

some  legal,  others  criminal,  but  all  potentially  disturbing  to  a  general  population-- 

cited  as  serious  problems  by  any  substantial  segment  of  the  Boston  adults  interviewed. 

Boston  residents,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  be  quite  tolerant  of  demonstrations. 

Seventy-seven  percent  agreed  with  the  following  statement: 

"People  ought  to  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  in  public,  as  long  as  they 
don't  hurt  anybody."    (Table  IV-3B.) 

And  28  percent  agreed  that: 

"Once  in  a  while  people  have  to  use  violence  in  order  to  get  anything 
worthwhile  done."    (Table  IV-4B.) 
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TABLE  IV-2.    "There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  about  drug  use  among  teen-agers 
and  other  young  people.    How  much  of  a  problem  do  you  personally  think  this 
is  here  in  Bostonj    A  serious  problem,  some  problem,  a  little  problem,  or 
no  problem  at  all?" 


Seriousness  of  drug  problem 

Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Serious 

o  no/ 

89% 

oik 

88/b 

Some 

5 

8 

6 

A  little 

1 

1 

1 

No  problem  at  all 

1 

0 

1 

No  answer 

4 

3 

4 

TABLE  IV-3B.  "People  ought  to  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  in  public,  as  long 
as  they  don't  hurt  anybody." 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Agree 

79% 

74% 

77% 

Disagree 

19 

22 

20 

Can't  say 

1 

2 

1 

TABLE  IV-4B.  "Once  in  a  while  people  have  to  use  violence  in  order  to  get 
anything  worthwhile  done." 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Agree 

32% 

23% 

28% 

Disagree 

64 

73 

69 

Can't  say 

2 

2 

2 
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Public  officials  are  also  capable  of  committing  crimes,  and,  as  we  observed 

in  Chapter  II,  American  folklore  makes  it  almost  an  article  of  faith  that  most 

do  not  fail  to  do  so.    Boston  has  a  distinctive  historical  record  of  widespread 

public  belief  that  its  officials  have  been  corrupt,  whatever  the  cases  may  or  may 

2 

not  actually  have  been.     But  corruption  in  officialdom  did  not  spontaneously  emerge 
as  a  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Boston  residents  questioned  in  our  survey. 
Graft  and  corruption  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  responses  displayed  in  the  Chapter  III 
tables,  for  example.    To  be  sure,  when  directly  confronted  by  an  interviewer  with 
inquiries  about  corruption,  most  Boston  respondents  found  it  easy  to  react  negatively. 
Three  questions  addressed  themselves  to  this  subject  (see  Tables  IV-5,  IV-6,  and  • 
IV-7): 

"On  the  whole,  do  you  think  local  government  officials  are  more  honest 
on  their  jobs  than  most  other  people,  say  people  in  business;  are  about 
the  same;  or  are  they  less  honest  than  most  other  people?" 

"In  some  cities,  officials  are  said  to  take  bribes  and  make  money  in 
other  ways  that  are  illegal.    In  other  cities,  such  things  almost  never 
happen.    How  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  do  you  think  goes  on  in  Boston: 
a  great  deal,  some,  a  little,  or  almost  none?" 

"What  are  the  ways  you've  heard  people  make  money  like  that  in  Boston?" 
(Asked  only  of  those  who  answered  "a  great  deal"  or  "some"  to  the  pre- 
vious question.) 


B.    Crime  and  Disorder  in  One's  Own  Neighborhood 

The  discussion  in  the  prior  section  was  of  crime  and  disorder  perceived  as 
occurring  anywhere  in  the  city.    With  such  a  broad  geographical  frame  of  reference, 
respondents  were  free  to  answer  on  the  basis  of  indirect  as  well  as  direct  information, 
on  the  basis  of  newspaper  reports,  general  notions  about  urban  conditions,  or  hear- 
say, as  well  as  on  more  reliable  bases.    Portions  of  the  survey  questionnaire  asked 
the  respondents  to  narrow  their  areal  referent  down  to  their  own  neighborhood;  it  is 
our  conviction  that  this  narrower  focus  produced  more  reliable  evidence  of  actual 
conditions.    (The  most  reliable  evi dence--personal  experience--is  discussed  below.) 


In  order  to  ascertain  spontaneous  salience  of  various  issues  within  the  respondents' 
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TABLE  IV-5.    "On  the  whole,  do  you  think  local  government  officials  are  more 
honest  on  their  jobs  than  most  other  people,  say  people  in  business,  are  about 
the  same,  or  are  they  less  honest  than  most  other  people?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

More  honest 

3% 

5% 

4% 

Same 

55 

51 

53 

Less  honest 

29 

37 

31 

No  answer 

13 

8 

11 

TABLE  IV-6.    "In  some  cities,  officials  are  said  to  take  bribes  and  make  money 
in  other  ways  that  are  illegal.    In  other  cities,  such  things  almost  never 
happen.    How  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  do  you  think  goes  on  in  Boston?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Great  deal 

34% 

36% 

34% 

Some 

36 

36 

36 

A  little 

13 

11 

12 

Almost  none 

4 

4 

4 

Don't  know 

11 

8 

10 

No  answer 

3 

4 

3 
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TABLE  IV-7.  "What  are  the  ways  you've  heard  people  make  money  like  that 
in  Boston?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Police  bribery  (to  ignore  illegal 
activities)  or  anyone  paid  to  ignore 
illegal  activities  or  not  enforce  laws 

16% 

14% 

15% 

Money  for  favors,  kickbacks, 
contracts 

20 

35 

26 

Stealing  directly  from  city, 
embezzlement 

3 

1 

2 

City  officials  directly  involved  in 

JIT                T                *    *     .  *  i    *  - 

illegal  activities 

4 

2 

3 

Working  at  another  job  on  city  time, 
or  not  working  all  time  paid  for, 
other  reason 

1 

0 

1 

Don't  know,  just  heard,  just 
assuming,  hearsay,  general 

15 

12 

14 

Other 

1 

1 

1 

Don't  know 

9 

7 

8 

Inappropriate,  there  is  little  illegal 
activity  in  Boston  government  or  no 
second  mention 

32 

28 

30 
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own  neighborhoods,  we  asked: 

"Are  there  any  serious  ways  that  either  this  house  or  this 
neighborhood  is  not  a  good  place  for  you  and  your  family  to  live?" 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  their  house  or  neighborhood  was  an 

undesirable  place  in  which  to  live.    Of  all  the  reasons  given  by  this  37  percent 

(including  public  service  problems,  location,  housing  conditions,  financial  problems) 

"too  much  crime"  or  phrases  to  that  effect  was  the  reason  most  often  gi ven--namely  by 

11  percent  of  the  total  sample  (30  percent  of  the  37  percent).    (See  Table  IV-8.) 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  III,  when  asked: 

"Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood 
you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved?" 

15  percent  mentioned  a  need  for  better  police  protection.    Again,  that  was  a  propor- 
tion higher  than  for  any  other  service.    By  comparison,  10  percent  mentioned  various 
aspects  of  street  maintenance.    Complementing  those  answers  are  the  unnerving  indicat 
of  widespread  fear  at  night;  39  percent  of  all  Boston  adult  residents  report  feeling 
"very  unsafe"  walking  around  their  own  neighborhood  at  night  (Table  IV-9).  And 
yet  81  percent  think  their  own  neighborhood  is  better  or  at  least  no  worse  than  other 
parts  of  the  city  in  terms  of  crime  (Table  IV-10). 

Lack  of  safety  in  one's  own  neighborhood  is  a  function  not  only  of  the  relative 
presence  of  criminals,  but  also  the  relative  absence  of  effective  police  protection. 
For  this  reason,  we  asked  residents  to  rate  police  protection  in  their  neighborhoods, 
vi  a  these  questions  : 

"In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  job  police  do  of  protecting  people 
in  this  nei ghborhood--as  very  good,  good  enough,  not  so  good,  or  not 
good  at  all?" 

"Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  how  would  you  rate  the  job  the 
police  do  in  fighting  crime  here  in  this  nei ghborhood— do  they  do  a 
better  job,  the  same,  or  not  as  good  a  job  in  this  neighborhood  as  in 
other  parts  of  Boston?" 

"When  someone  in  this  neighborhood  calls  the  police  for  help,  do  they 
usually  come  right  away,  or  do  they  take  quite  a  while  to  come?" 

"And  how  would  you  rate  the  way  police  usually  treat  people  in  this 
nei ghborhood--ve ry  good,  good  enough,  not  so  good,  or  not  good  at  all?" 
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TABLE  IV-8.    "Are  there  any  serious  ways  (other  than  cost)  that  either  this 
house  or  this  neighborhood  is  not  a  good  place  for  you  and  your  family  to 
live?.... (If  yes:)  What  is  that?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

U  J  /O 

61^ 

Yes 

.  35 

39 

37 

Ne 1 gnuornoou  property  not 
wel 1 -maintained 

2 

1 

2 

Mr^  "1  c  w 

iNU  1  by 

o 

Specific  undesirable  group 
(other  than  racial)  populating 

area.      oluucmuo)   iiippicot   uiuiii^^oj  cuu. 

■5 

3 

3 

Too  much  crime 

4 

8 

6 

Streets  not  safe  to  walk  at 
night 

•J 

o 

q 
o 

Not  safe,  need  more  police 
protection,  other  non-specific 
safety  responses 

2 

1 

2 

Other  responses  mentioned  by 
fewer  than  1%  of  total  sample 

16 

20 

16 

No  answer 

2 

1 

2 

35% 

39% 

37% 
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TABLE  IV-9.  "How  safe  do  you  feel  walking  around  your  neighborhood  alone  at 
night?" 


Femal e 

Mai  e 

Total 

Very  safe 

5% 

18% 

10% 

Pretty  safe 

24 

39 

30 

Pretty  unsafe 

18 

19 

18 

Very  unsafe 

50 

22 

39 

No  answer 

2 

1 

2 

TABLE  IV-10.    "Do  you  think  there  is  more  crime  in  this  neighborhood  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  city,  is  there  less  crime,  or  is  it  about  the  same  here 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  city?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

More 

13% 

15% 

14% 

Less 

37 

44 

40 

Same 

44 

37 

41 

No  answer 

6 

3 

5 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  are  shown  in  Tables  IV-11,  IV-12,  IV-13,  and  IV-14. 

There  is  no  clear  consensus  on  the  quality  of  police  protection  and  service,  and  a 

great  deal  of  contradiction  in  the  aggregate.    Most  respondents  give  the  police 

middling  marks;  but  strong  minority  proportions  rate  them  very  high  or  low.  The 

likelihood  is  that  these  responses  reflect  widely  variant  police  efficiency  in 

performance  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another--which  in  turn,  we  assume,  is 

related  mostly  to  widely  variant  crime  incidence  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  To 

put  the  situation  in  an  economic  analogy:    the  demand  curve  for  police  services 

(arising  out  of  the  incidence  of  crimes)  is  far  more  flexible  than  the  supply  curve 

3 

of  policemen,  police  equipment,  police  mobility,  etc. 

Whether  or  not  respondents  feel  that  crime  is  prevalent  in  their  own  neighborhood 
they  are  certain  it  can  be  found  in  other  specific  areas  of  the  city.    The  question- 
naire asked  citizens  where  within  the  city  of  Boston  they  would  most  like  to  live 
(if  money  were  no  problem) .. .and  where  they  would  least  like  to  live.    In  both 
instances  reasons  were  also  sought.    The  reasons  given  for  not  wanting  to  live  in  some 
section  or  another  are  listed  in  Table  IV-15B.    Once  again,  a  perception  of  too  much 
crime  dominates  the  answers,  although  subgroup  insularity  underlies  many  of  the 
answers,  too. 

C.    Personal  Experiences  with  Crime  and  Disorder 

Preoccupation  with  crime  apparently  grows  from  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
direct  contact  with  it  in  some  form  or  another.    As  Table  IV-16  shows,  nearly  four  out 
of  ten  respondents  reported  that  they  or  someone  in  their  household  experienced  at 
least  one  crime  in  the  preceding  year,  and  16  percent  reported  two  or  more  such  crimes 
Projection  of  that  kind  of  crime  rate  to  a  five-or  ten-year  period  leaves  one  with 
staggering  prospects  for  the  large  number  of  people  who  experience  a  crime  during 
such  a  time  span,  and  the  smaller  but  still  substantial  number  who  are  victimized 
again  and  again.    The  kinds  of  crime  experienced  are  listed  in  Table  IV-17.  The 
most  common  crimes  were  car  theft  and  robbery  from  the  person  (e.g.,  purse  snatching 
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TABLE  IV-11.  "In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  job  the  police  do  of 
protecting  people  in  this  neighborhood?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Very  good 

17% 

22% 

19% 

f^rtoH  pnniinh 

V3UUU  CilUUyjil 

Not  so  good 

26 

26 

26 

Not  good  at  all 

13 

14 

13 

No  answer 

8 

3 

6 

TABLE  IV-12.    "Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  how  wuld  you  rate  the  job 

the  police  do  in  fighting  crime  here  in  this  neighborhood:  do  they  do  a 

better  job,  the  same,  or  not  as  good  a  job  in  this  neighborhood  as  in  other 
parts  of  Boston?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Better 

14% 

16% 

15% 

Same 

,  52 

58 

54 

Not  as  good 

22 

19 

21 

No  answer 

12 

7 

10 
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TABLE  IV-13.  "When  someone  in  this  neighborhood  calls  the  police  for  help, 
do  they  usually  come  right  away,  or  do  they  take  quite  a  while  to  come?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Come  right  away 

.  41% 

44% 

42% 

Take  a  while 

40 

41 

40 

No  answer 

19 

15 

17 

TABLE  IV-14.  "And  how  would  you  rate  the  way  police  usually  treat  people 
in  this  neighborhood?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Very  good 

28% 

27% 

28% 

Good  enough 

40 

49 

44 

Not  so  good 

13 

10 

12 

Not  good  at  all 

6 

6 

6 

No  answer 

12 

8 

10 
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TABLE  IV-15B.  "And,  in  which  section  of  Boston  would  you  least  like  to 
live?  Why  wouldn't  you  want  to  live  there?" 


Undesired  areas 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Charlestown 

3% 

3% 

3% 

Dorchester 

5 

6 

5 

East  Boston 

2 

2 

2 

Roxbury 

45 

39 

43 

South  End 

.  17 

21 

19 

Mattapan 

2 

3 

2 

South  Boston 

7 

8 

7 

Jamaica  Plain 

Z 

0 

1 

North  End 

3 

2 

3 

Other 

4 

7 

5 

No  answer 

9 

8 

9 

Reason  for  undesirabil ity 

Tough  area 

2 

1 

2 

Run  down,  dirty,  deteriorating 

9 

9 

9 

Too  many  blacks,  race  trouble, 
other  anti-black 

8 

7 

8 

Too  crowded 

5 

4 

5 

Too  much  crime 

17 

17 

17 

People  are  cold,  prejudiced 

3 

2 

3 

Inconvenient 

2 

3 

2 

No  housing,  poor  housing 

2 

6 

4 
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TABLE  IV-15B.  Concluded. 


Femal e 

Ma  1  e 

Tota  1 

Undesirable  people  (unspecified) 

7 

9 

8 

A  bad  place  to  live,  not  for 
me,  general  negatives 

9 

12 

10 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  sample 

13 

14 

13 

No  answer 

23 

16 

20 

TABLE  IV-16.    "Here  is  a  list  of  some  crimes  that  happen  to  people.  In 
the  past  year,  has  anything  like  this  happened  to  you  or  anyone  living  with 
you?   Anything  not  on  this  list?" 


Number  of 
or  member 

crimes  involving  respondent 
of  household 

Female 

Male 

Total 

None 

61% 

62% 

61% 

One 

24 

21 

23 

Two 

11 

12 

11 

Three 

2 

3 

2 

Four 

1 

0 

1 

Five 

1 

0 

1 
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TABLE  IV-17.    Type  of  crimes  experienced. 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

None  experienced 

61% 

62% 

61% 

Theft  from  house  or  premises 

6 

7 

6 

Attempted  home-breaking 

1 

2 

1 

Mailbox  robbed 

4 

4 

4 

Pocket  picked/purse  snatched-- 
no  violence  or  injury 

7 

4 

6 

Robbery  from  person  with  weapon 
or  violence 

1 

1 

1 

Attempted  robbery  from  person 

1 

0 

1 

Robbery  or  attempted  robbery, 
unclear  which 

1 

1 

1 

Car  theft  and  attempted  car  theft 

7 

4 

7 

Car:    broken  into/goods  stolen  from/ 

V  u  MUu  1  1  ^C(-l 

9 
c 

Vandal ism--damage  to  house  or  property 

3 

4 

3 

Attack  on  person 

2 

1 

2 

No  answer 

4 

7 

5 
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or  a  picked  pocket).    Thefts  from  the  home,  robbed  mailboxes,  and  vandalism 
were  the  other  crimes  mainly  encountered.    Two-thirds  of  the  crimes  reported  to 
our  interviewers  occurred  in  the  respondents'  own  neighborhoods  (Table  IV-18). 
In  light  of  the  earlier  finding  about  how  quickly  residents  think  police  come 
when  called,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  one-third  of  the  instances  of  crime, 
the  victim  did  not  report  the  matter  to  the  police  (Table  IV-19). 

D.    Groups  and  Individuals  Held  Responsible  for  Crime  and  Disorder 

To  determine  who  people  blame  for  crime,  we  asked: 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  law  and  order.    Who--that  is, 
which  people  or  groups--do  you  think  is  the  biggest  problem  here  in 
this  city?" 

Twenty-seven  percent  could  or  would  not  cite  a  particular  group.  Three-fourths 

of  the  respondents  did  name  a  group,  but  with  no  clearcut  agreement  on  who  to  blame. 

Youths  and  teenagers  were  mentioned  more  often  than  any  other  group,  with  blacks 

5 

mentioned  almost  as  often.    (See  Table  IV-20). 

There  are  two  ways  of  assigning  blame  for  crime--by  pointing  the  finger  at  the 

perpetrators,  or  by  finding  fault  with  those  whose  job  it  is  to  contend  with  crime. 

In.  the  context  of  the  question  previously  quoted,  virtually  no  respondent  chose  this 

second  course.    As  discussed  earlier,  however,  a  sizeable  minority  of  Bostonians 

found  police  performance  less  than  adequate  in  one  respect  or  another  (Tables  IV-11 

through  IV-14).    The  survey  did  not  ascertain  whether  expressed  dissatisfaction 

emerged  from  a  feeling  that  Boston  has  too  few  police  or  that  the  number  of  police  is 

6 

adequate  but  their  performance  is  not. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  courts  might  also  be  held  accountable  for  crime 

conditions  in  Boston.    The  survey  asked  several  questions  designed  to  elicit  feelings 

about  how  the  courts  perform: 

"When  people  are  arrested  or  go  to  trial  in  Boston,  do  you  think  the 
courts  are  always  fair,  usually  fair,  sometimes  fair,  or  often  unfair?" 
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TABLE  IV-18.    Location  of  crime 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

INOlIc  CApcriCIILcU 

0  1  h 

QC.7o 

0  1  /o 

In  respondent's  neighborhood 

23 

22 

23 

Elsewhere  in  city  area 

11 

9 

10 

Outside  of  city  area 

1 

0 

1 

No  answer 

4 

7 

5 
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TABLE  IV-19.    "Was  each  crime  reported  to  the  police?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Yes 

27% 

25% 

No 

14 

10 

12 

No  answer 

1 

1 

1 

Inappropriate,  no  crime 
experiences 

61 

62 

61 

TABLE  IV-20.    "There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  law  and  order. 
Who--that  is,  which  people  or  groups--do  you  think  is  the  biggest  problem 
here  in  this  city?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

20% 

16% 

18% 

None  in  particular 

9 

8 

9 

Mafia,  organized  crime 

1 

5 

3 

Drug  users  or  addicts 

5 

4 

5 

Blacks 

12 

18 

14 

Minority  rights  organizations, 
militants:    NAACP,  Black  Panthers,  etc. 

2 

1 

2 

The  poor,  welfare  people, 
lower-class,  unemployed,  uneducated 

3 

4 

3 

Radicals,  anarchists,  agitators, 
people  who  cause  riots,  social  change 
organizations  other  than  minority  rights 
organizations 

7 

4 

6 

Students 

5 

3 

4 

Youths,  teen-agers 

19 

14 

17 

The  police  (does  not  include 
inadequate  law  enforecment) 

5 

5 

5 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  sample 

12 

18 

1  14 
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(Asked  of  those  saying  "unfair":)    "In  what  ways  are  they  unfair?    To  whom?" 
Table  IV-21  gives  the  replies  to  these  questions.    The  courts  are  credited  by  a  bare 
majority  of  Bostonians  with  fairness.    Those  who  see  unfairness  do  not  generally  see 
the  courts  as  discriminatory  in  that  unfairness;  only  a  few  mentioned  blacks,  youths, 
or  poor  people  as  victims  of  court  unfairness.    The  responses  most  relevant  to  our 
discussion  here  concerning  who  is  to  blame  for  crime  are  found  in  the  last  part 
of  Table  IV-21.    A  slim  majority  of  those  finding  fault  with  the  courts  cited 
lenience  rather  than  harshness  as  the  "unfairness." 

E.    Sex  Differences  in  Perceptions  of  Crime 

In  each  of  the  tables  presented,  we  have  divided  responses  according  to  whether 
the  person  interviewed  was  female  or  male.    There  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  that 
men  and  women  would  in  some  instances  view  aspects  of  crime  and  disorder  differently. 
On  the  average,  women  consider  themselves  less  able  physically  to  withstand  criminal 
assailants  and  think  that  criminals  take  advantage  of  that  fact.    Sexual  crimes 
rarely  are  committed  against  men.    House  burglaries  are  more  likely  to  bring  women 
than  men  face-to-face  with  the  criminal  because,  on  the  average,  women  are  in  their 
homes  more  than  men  are.    Pocketbooks  are  easier  to  "snatch"  than  wallets  are  to 
"pick."    Welfare  checks  stolen  from  mailboxes  are  overwhelmingly  addressed  to  women 
benefiting  from  AFDC. 

Unfortunately,  our  survey  question  on  actual  experiencing  of  crimes  blurred 
the  potential  female-male  difference  by  having  respondents  answer  in  terms  of 
themselves  or  "anyone  living  with  you."    Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  dwelling 
units  with  only  one  person  living  in  it  potentially  permits  at  least  some  differen- 
tiation by  sex  to  show  up.    But  there  is  no  such  difference:  men  and  women  do  not 
differ  either  in  the  amount  or  kinds  of  crimes  they  (or  others  in  their  households) 
experience  (Tables  IV-16,and  IV-17),  with  one  exception:  women  do  report  street 
robbery  (handbag  or  wallet  theft)  more  than  men  do. 
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TABLE  IV-21 .    "When  people  are  arrested  or  go  to  trial  1n  Boston,  do  you 
think  the  courts  are  always  fair,  usually  fatr,  sometimes  unfair,  or  often 
unfair?  To  whom  are  they  unfair?  In  what  ways  are  they  unfair?" 


Fairness 

Female 

Male 

Total 

M 1  ways  lair 

O/o 

OA 

D/o 

Usually  fair 

46 

44 

45 

Sometimes  unfair 

27 

27 

27 

Often  unfair 

9 

13 

11 

No  answer 

13 

8 

11 

Unfair  to  whom?* 

Blacks 

2 

2 

2 

Poor  (not  specifically, 
or  exclusively,  blacks) 

4 

4 

4 

Youth,  young  people,  teen-agers 

3 

1 

2 

tveryone,  just  general ly  unTair, 
no  specific  group 

15 

19 

17 

utner  responses  meniionea 

by  fewer  than  1%  of  total  sample 

9 

12 

10 

No  answer 

3 

2 

3 

36% 

40% 

38% 

Uiiia  If    III  Wild  t  Wayb  : 

Pretrial  treatment  unfair,detained 
unfairly  before  trial,  not  allowed 
to  explain,  questioned  unfairly 

2 

1 

2 

Cannot  get  good  or  equal  legal 
assistance 

2 

1 

2 
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TABLE  rV-21.  Concluded 


Unfair  in  what  ways?* 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Given  higher/unfair  punishment/ 
sentences 

2 

1 

2 

Unfair, too  harsh, non-specific 

8 

5 

7 

People  not  tried,  charges 
dropped,  people  let  off  completely 

3 

3 

3 

Sentences  not  severe  enough, 
let  off  easy 

2 

4 

3 

Too  lenient,  non-specific 

5 

7 

6 

Cases  not  considered,  courts 
are  too  busy,  evidence  not  all 
looked  at 

1 

3 

2 

Judges  not  competent,  erratic, 
judge  cases  before  they  are  heard 

3 

4 

3 

Courts  poor,  inconsistent,  biased, 
unfair--no  answer  in  what  way 

2 

4 

3 

wuiici   rcbputibcs  niciniorica  uy  lewsr 
than  1%  of  total  sample 

2 

4 

1 

No  answer 

4 

3 

4 

36% 

40% 

38% 

*Asked  only  of  those  answering  "sometimes"  or  "often"  unfair  to  the  first 
question. 
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Leaving  aside  actual  instances  of  victimization,  women  see  street  robbery  as 
more  of  a  problem  than  men  (Table  IV-1).    Women  feel  less  safe  walking  around  their 
neighborhoods  at  night  (Table  IV-9)--one  of  the  most  dramatic  sets  of  answers  in  this 
study. 

Women  are  less  likely  to  express  concern  about  corruption  of  public  officials 
than  men  are  (Tables  IV-5  and  IV-6).    The  reason  has  as  much  to  do  with  their  relatively 
greater  unwillingness  to  give  any  response  ("I  don't  know,"  etc.)  than  to  their 
greater  optimism  on  the  subject.    The  same  pattern--greater  optimism  and  greater  "no 
opinion"--emerges  when  respondents  of  both  sexes  are  asked  about  the  fairness  of  the 
courts  (Table  IV-21). 

Men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  blame  blacks  for  law  and  order  problems;  women 
more  often  (but  only  marginally)  mention  youths,  students  and  agitators  (Table  IV-20). 
At  the  same  time,  women  choose  Roxbury  more  often  than  men  do  as  a  place  they  would 
not  want  to  live  in  (Table  IV-15B).    In  citing  why  they  want  to  avoid  that  neighbor- 
hood (or  whichever  one  they  volunteered  as  least  desirable),  women  were  less  likely 
than  men  to  mention  what  they  see  as  problematic  peopl e ,  and  were  more  likely  to 
mention  problematic  conditions  (again.  Table  IV-15B). 

Given  their  relatively  higher  negativism  toward  agitators,  radicals,  and  so 
forth,  it  is  a  bit  surprising  (but  not  statistically  or  logically  contradictory)  that 
women  are  significantly  more  accepting  of  both  street  demonstrations  and  "violence- 
in-a-good-cause"  than  men  are  (Tables  IV-3B  and  IV-4B). 

In  referring  to  these  differences  in  responses  between  men  and  women,  there  lurks 

a  danger  of  overlooking  the  overwhelmingly  preponderant  message  of  the  data,  analyzed 

by  sex:  that,  by-and-large ,  men  and  women  answer  in  quite  similar  ways.    For  example, 

while  women  are  more  tolerant  of  violence,  the  most  important  "message"  of  Table  IV-4B 

is  that  Bostonians,  regardless  of  sex,  reject  "good-cause"  violence  by  at  least  two 
7 

to  one. 
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F.    What  To  Do  about  Crime  and  Disorder 

So^  Of  the  questions  of  the  survey  gave  Bostonlans  opportunities  to  suggest 

^^'^'"^  -''^  — •    -  .  a...-,  .e  guestl. 

-at  ways.  U  any.  cou,.  the  ,oca,  govern.nt  .0  a  .etter  ,0.  here  Boston^. 
-PO"--  ^  have  suggested  sped.c  .etho.  or  program  or  strategies  ' 
actuamy.  however,  their  answers  to  this  and  sIMUr  questions  were  not  that 
concrete;  In  this  Illustration,  they  tended  to  say  Veduce  cr1...  rather  then  cUe 
any  specific  way  of  reducing  cri.  (If  ,,,,  ,„est1on  elicited  any  .ntlon  of  cr1.e 
-  ^")-    in  Short,  the  slight  hope  that  the  questionnaire  .1ght  uncover  Innovative 
grassroots  proposals  was  not  realized. 

"hat  the  questionnaire  does  Indicate,  however,  is  that  Boston  .sidents  express 
w,n,ngness  to  spend  ™re  tax  .oney  to  contend  with  cr1«  and  disorder.    We  as.ed- 

a^reld;!  othi^.'  IZenll  "fo? tihl  wa^?"^  ^"-t 
you  think  the  local  agencies  should  *°  '^^^  ™  "''ether 

about  as  much  mnn.y       ?f f  ^  ""^^V ■  less  money,  or 

Hemember.  that  to  spend  more  on  .oL?h^  '"^se  servi  ces , "or  problems . 
has  to  spend  less  ors^'j?h7nre?sTo^^??',a\'\^-:]3f-«nt  either 

The  services  and  p.blems  referred  to  a.  listed  In  Table  IV-22.    Bostonlans  are 

spent  on  police  patrols.    El^ty  percent  want  .re  spent  on  the  drug  problem,  which 
(as  our  data  Imply)  Is  seen  as  closely  linked  to  the  cri.  rate,  the  kinds  of  cri.s 
commuted,  and  the  perpetrators  of  crl.s.^   When  respondents  rank-ordered  the 
"•••th^e  Where  you  think  increased  efforts  are  ™st  needed......  law  and  order  once 

again  came  out  at  the  top  (tied  with  drugs,  as  Table  IV-23  shows). 

Thus  the  high  concern  with  crime  and  disorder,  demonstrated  in  the  earlier  sectio 
of  th,s  report,  is  apparently  matched  by  a  willingness  to  have  .re  ^ney  spent  to 
alleviate  the  perceived  condition.    It  is  not  clear  whether  Bostonlans  are  willing 
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to  have  city  spending  as  a  whole  increased  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  or  simply 
desire  a  different  allocation  of  expenditures,  favoring  more  law  enforcement  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  service(s). 
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TABLE  IV-22.    "Here  ts  a  list  of  services  and  problems.    For  each,  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  wrfiether  you  think  the  local  agencies  should  spend  more  money, 
less  money,  or  about  as  much  money  as  is  now  spent  on  those  services,  or 
problems.    Remember   that  to  spend  more  on  something,  the  local  government 
either  has  to  spend  less  on  something  else  or  it  has  to  raise  taxes." 


%  Wanting  to  spend  more 


Spend  more  on: 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Public  schools 

65% 

,  65% 

,  65% 

Police  patrolling  the  streets  at 
night 

70 

69 

70 

Giving  tickets  and  towing  cars 
parked  in  illegal  places 

12 

19 

15 

Street  1 ighting 

35 

37 

36 

Cleaning  and  repairing  streets 

52 

57 

52 

Providing  medical  care  to  people 
who  cannot  afford  t6  pay  for  it  . 
themselves 

66 

64 

65 

Cleaning  up  parks  and  play- 
grounds for  small  children 

54 

52 

53 

Places  for  teen-age  boys  to  go 
when  they  want  to  play  a  game,  have 
some  recreation  or  a  good  time 

64 

57 

61 

Trash  and  garbage  collection 

23 

24 

23 

Inspecting  and  making  owners  clean 
up  houses  that  are  run  down  or  have 
rats  or  other  safety  hazards 

71 

72 

71 

Helping  kids  and  others  who  are  on 
drugs 

80 

80 

80 

Building  low-cost  housing 

70 

67 

69 

Controlling  aiir  pollution 

65 

58 

62 
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TABLE  IV-22.  Concluded. 


%  Wanting  to  spend  more 


Spend  more  on: 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Improve  public  transportation 

49 

52 

50 

Building  freeways 

13 

23 

17 

Welfare  and  aid  to  families  with 
dei^endent  children  (AFDC) 

43 

37 

41 
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TABLE  IV-23.  "I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  things  on  this  list.  But  could  you 
pick  out  the  three  where  you  think  increased  efforts  are  most  needed?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Piihl  ir   crhnnl  c 

OO/o 

•J'J  /o 

O  U  /o 

r(J  1  l(.c   pciurui  1  1  iiy    tile   oLicctb  dU 

night 

40 

47 

43 

biving  tiCKcts  ana  lOWing  cars 
parked  in  illegal  places 

2 

2 

2 

otreet  i ignting 

A 

7 
/ 

c 
0 

Cleaning  and  repairing  streets 

8 

n 

9 

Providing  medical  care  to  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  themselves 

34 

33 

34 

Cleaninq  up  parks  and  play- 
grounds for  small  children 

7 

7 

7 

riaces  Tor  teen-age  uoys  to  go 
when  they  want  to  play  a  game, 
have  some  recreation  or  a  good  time 

15 

16 

15 

Trash  and  garbage  collection 

5 

3 

4 

Inspecting  and  making  owners 
Clean  up  nouses  tnat  are  run  aown, 
or  have  rats  or  other  safety  hazards 

20 

23 

21 

Helping  kids  and  others  who  are 
on  drugs 

.  46 

39 

43 

Building  low-cost  housing 

25 

28 

26 

Controlling  air  pollution 

14 

13 

14 

Improve  public  transportation 

9 

14 

11 

Welfare  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC) 

17 

8 

13 

282* 

286* 

283* 

♦Percentages  approach  300%  because  each  respondent  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  three  choices. 
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TABLE  IV-24.    "Is  there  anything  city  agencies  should  be  doing,  more  than 

they  are  doing  now,  to  deal  with  this  (the  drug)  problem?  (if  yes): 

What  is  that?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

1 8% 

TOO/ 

1 3% 

col 

No 

26 

27 

26 

Yes 

56 

60 

58 

More  law  enforcement,  more  efforts, 
more  money,  to  arrest  them 

c 
6 

1  2 

n 

o 

More  efforts  to  get  sellers,  non-specific 

10 

3 

7 

More  law  enforcement,  more  effort 
to  arrest,  more  police  activity, 
better  police  activity,  more  police 

c 
3 

c 
D 

c 
3 

Harsher  efforts  to  stop  drug  users, 
in  general,  no  answer  how 

o 
C 

o 
C 

More  and  better  education  on 
drugs  in  schools  for  children 

3 

3 

3 

Better  education,  more  information 
to  people  in  general 

2 

5 

3 

Get  more  treatment  facilities 
to  treat  addicts 

6 

9 

7 

Expand  existing  programs  to  help 
addicts  and  users  (specific  program 
mentioned) 

3 

2 

3 

riore  treaLment  eiiort,  general, 
no  answer  how 

3 

3 

3 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  sample 

n 

10 

12 

No  answer 

5 

5 

5 

56% 

60% 

58% 
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CHAPTER  V 
HOUSING  AND  CODE  ENFORCEMENT 


Of  equal  citizen  concern  with  crime  and  disorder  was  a  set  of  issues  which 
we  group  here  as  housing  problems.    These  included  housing  supply,  availability, 
condition,  and  location;  safety,  health,  and  convenience  as  related  to  enforceabl 
City  codes;  and  the  physical  conditions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one's  own 
domicile. 

In  considering  housing  in  this  Chapter,  we  slrall  focus  upon:    the  salience 
of  housing  conditions  as  an  issue  in  the  city  as  a  whole;  as  an  issue  in  the 
respondents'  own  neighborhoods;  specific  types  of  housing  problems;  who  are 
seen  as  responsible  for  housing;  sex  differences  in  evaluation  of  housing  in 
Boston;  and  citizens'  suggestions  for  dealing  with  housing  problems. 

The  fact  that  the  city  of  Boston  constitutes  such  a  small  proportion  of  area 
and  population  has  distinct  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  its  housing  status. 
For  example,  the  single  most  important  factor  in  studying  housing  in  Boston  is 
that  it  is  a  renter-dominated  field:    73  percent  of  the  respondents  rent,  and 
26  percent  own  or  are  buying  a  home.    (See  Table  V-1.)    This  factor  will  be  sig- 
nificant in  understanding  respondents'  feelings  and  perceptions  concerning 
housing. 

Some  other  background  material  is  also  useful  before  beginning  our  analysis. 
Two- thirds  of  the  73  percent  who  rent  pay  between  $100  and  $200  for  rent  and 
utilities  (Table  V-2)--a  narrow  band  of  rental  choice.    (The  monthly  cost  for 
owners--that  is,  mostly  persons  in  the  process  of  purchasing--is  more  widely 
dispersed.)    Set  against  a  wider  range  of  total  incomes,  this  represents  a  consid 
erable  spread  in  the  proportion  of  income  spent  on  housing  (Table  V-3). 

The  interviewers  made  independent  judgments  after  each  interview  was  taken 
from  which  we  can  obtain  some  additional  information.    Most  of  the  structures 
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TABLE  V-1 .    "Do  you  own  this  home,  are  you  renting,  or  what?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Respondent's  family  owns 

or  is  buying 

23% 

30% 

26% 

Respondent's  family  rents 

77 

68 

73 

TABLE  V-2.    (Asked  of  renters:)    "Including  your  rent  and  everything  you  pay 
for  util ities--heat,  gas,  and  electricity--about  how  much  does  this  apartment 
cost  altogether  per  month?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Less  than  $40  to  $99 

16% 

14% 

16% 

$100-199 

47 

44 

47 

$200—299 

10 

6 

9 

$300  or  more 

2 

2 

2 

No  answer 

2 

1 

2 

Respondent  is  not  a  renter 

23 

30 

26 
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TABLE  V-3.  Cost  of  housing  as  percentage  of  total  family  income  (renters 
and  owners). 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Less  than  15%  to  24% 

38% 

49% 

42% 

25-49% 

35 

25 

31 

50%  or  over 

18 

16 

17 

No  answer,  etc. 

10 

9 

9 

TABLE  V-4.    Type  of  structure  in  which  respondent  lives. 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Detached  single-family  house 

9% 

8% 

9% 

Apartment  in  a  partly  commercial 

structure 

1 

1 

1 

2-to    4-family  house,  or  row  house 

59 

63 

61 

Apartment  house 

5  to  10  units 

14 

13 

14 

11  to  20  units 

8 

6 

7 

21  or  more  units 

7 

5 

6 

Hotel  or  rooming  house 

1 

3 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

No  answer 

1 

0 

1 
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(61  percent)  where  interviews  were  taken  are  two-  to  four-family  row  houses. 
The  next  most  frequently  encountered  structures  are  apartment  houses  with  five 
to  ten  units  (Table  V-4).    Only  five  percent  of  the  interviews  taken  were  in 
public  housing  units. 

A.  Salience  of  Housing  in  the  City  as  a  Whole 

The  two  open-ended  questions  summarized  in  Tables  III-3  and  III-4  provide 

the  basic  information  about  the  salience  of  housing  as  an  issue  in  Boston.  In 

responding  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways,  if  any,  could  the  local  government 

do  a  better  job  here  in  Boston?",  about  10  percent  mentioned  some  aspect  of 

housing.    When  we  asked, 

"Think  about  the  things  in  this  city  that  you  think  need  to  be 
changed,  fixed  up,  or  given  special  attention.    What  things  do 
you  think  of  as  most  important  in  making  this  city  a  better  place 
to  live?", 

responses  concerning  housing  and  development  were  the  most  frequent,  although 

no  issue  area  decisively  dominated  the  answers.    The  greatest  concern  was  for 

"renovation  or  renewal  of  bad  areas;  improvement  of  present  area;  beautif ication 

of  the  city".    This  was  followed  by  a  non-specific  concern  for  housing  and  develo 

ment,  and  more  or  better  low-income  housing  or  housing  for  special  groups  such 
1 

as  the  poor.    It  is  instructive  that  many  of  these  replies  suggest  concern  for 
housing  other  than  the  respondent's  own  dwelling  unit. 

B.  Salience  of  Housing  as  It  Applies  to  Respondents'  Own  Neighborhoods  and 
Residences 

Additional  questions  were  designed  to  elicit  respondents'  feelings  about 
housing  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  about  their  own  houses.    We  asked:  "Are 
there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood  you  especially  would 
like  to  see  improved?"    Responses  related  to  housing  were  fewer  than  one  percent. 
Neighborhood  housing  problems  are  superceded  in  importance  by  many  other  issues, 
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including  police  protection,  streets  and/or  sidewalks,  transportation,  other 
environmental  services,  and  recreation.    (See  Table  V-5.)    Residents  seem  to 
have  quite  positive  feelings  about  both  their  neighborhood  housing  situations 
and  local  schools. 

Asked,  "Are  there  any  serious  ways  that  either  this  house  or  this  neigh- 
borhood is  not  a  good  place  for  you  and  your  family  to  live?",  37  percent  replied 
"yes";Dut  again, very  few  responses  indicate  housing  problems.  Sixty-three 
percent  feel  their  neighborhoods  have  no  serious  problems  (Table  V-6). 

Respondents  were  asked  in  which  sections  of  Boston  they  would  most  like 
to  live  if  cost  were  not  a  factor.    Fifty-five  percent  are  presently  living  in 
one  of  their  first  two  choices  (Table  V-7).    A  main  reason  that  the  remainder 
do  not  live  in  their  "favorite"  neighborhood  is  cost.    But  other  "constraining" 
factors  turnout  to  be  positive  in  character:    the  desire  to  be  near  friends  and 
locational  convenience  (Table  V-8).    Very  few  Bostonians  feel  "stuck"  where 
they  are  living.    The  primacy  of  cost  as  a  negative  factor  is  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  37  percent  ®f  the  total  sample--including,  of  course,  many  happy 
about  where  they  live--that,  they  pay  "too  much"  for  housing  (Table  V-9).  If 
their  estimates  of  percentage  spent  on  housing  are  accurate  (Table  V-3),  then 
their  conclusion  is  well  founded  (using  25  percent  of  income  as  a  conventional 
rule-of-thumb) . 

Focusing  specifically  on  the  respondent's  own  house,  we  asked,  "In  some 
neighborhoods  people  tell  us  about  problems  with  the  ways  houses  are  kept--things 
like  dangerous  floors,  poor  heating,  bad  wiring,  toilets  that  don't  work,  rats 
and  other  things.    Do  you  have  any  problems  like  that  here  and  now  in  this  house/ 
building?"    Twenty  percent  answered  "yes"  (Table  V-10).    The  main  problems  are 
fixtures  that  need  fixing  and  the  presence  of  rats,  mice,  roaches,  and  other 
uprmin.     Whpn  3<;kpH  if  thpv  rnn<;iHprpH  whatpvpr  nrnhlpm  t.hpv  mpntinnpd  a<;  a  seriou?; 
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TABLE  V-5.  "Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood 
you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved?  Which  ones?" 


Want  services  or  facilities  improved? 

Female 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

3% 

2% 

3% 

No 

33 

28 

31 

Yes 

64 

70 

66 

Police,  law  enforcement 

4 

7 

5 

Police,  protecting  citizens 

10 

11 

10 

Better  street  maintenance,  fixing  streets 

4 

4 

4 

Better  snow  removal 

2 

1 

2 

Street  cleaning 

6 

7 

6 

Street  lighting 

1 

4 

2 

Public  transportation 

8 

5 

7 

Garbage  and/or  trash  collection 

5 

2 

4 

Parks,  olavarounds  -  maintenance 

2 

4 

Improve  or  increase  park  facilities 

3 

3 

3 

Recreation  ,non-specifi  c 

2 

0 

2 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer  than 
1%  of  total  sample 

17 

22 

18 

6r/o 

70% 

66% 
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TABLE  V-6.    "Are  there  any  serious  ways  (other  than  cost)  that  either  this 
house  or  this  neighborhood  is  not  a  good  place  for  you  and  your  family  to 
live?. ..(If  yes:)  What  is  that?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

No 

65% 

61% 

63% 

Yes 

35 

39 

37 

Neighborhood  property  not  wel  1 -maintained 

2 

1 

2 

Noisy 

3 

2 

3 

Specific  undesirable  group  (other  than 
racial ),  population  area:  students, 
hippies  ,  drunks  ,  etc. 

3 

3 

3 

Too  much  crime 

4 

8 

6 

Streets  not  safe  to  walk  at  night 

3 

3 

3 

Not  safe,  need  more  police  protection, 
other  non-specific  safety  responses 

2 

1 

2 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer  than 
VIo  of  total  sample 

16 

20 

16 

No  answer 

2 

1 

2 

35% 

39% 

37% 
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TABLE  V-7.    Proportion  of  respondents  naming  their  own  residential  section  in 
response  to  one  of  the  two  following  questions:    "Here  is  a  list  of  some 
different  sections  of  Boston.*    If  you  didn't  have  to  worry  about  cost,  which 
section  of  Boston  would  you  most  like  to  live  in?";  "And,  which  would  you  next 
like  to  live  in?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Mentioned  own  section  as  either  first  or 
second  choice 

51% 

60% 

55% 

Did  not  mention  own  section 

44 

37 

42 

No  answer,  etc. 

5 

3 

4 

*East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Allston-Brighton ,  West 
Roxbury,  Roslindale,  Back  Bay,  Mattapan ,  Beacon  Hill,  West  End,  Jamaica 
Plain,  South  End,  Bay  Village,  Hyde  Park,  other. 


TABLE  V-8.  "What  are  the  main  reasons  you  live  in  this  (house)  (apartment) 
rather  than  someplace  else?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Cost,  financial  constraint 

n% 

10% 

11% 

Racial  discrimination 

1 

0 

1 

Social  familiarity  with  area,  have  lived 
in  area  a  long  time,  friends  are  in  area 

5 

5 

5 

Good  location,  convenience 

8 

11 

9 

Specific  positive  aspect  of  dwelling  unit 

1 

2 

1 

Too  much  trouble  to  move,  "we  own" 

2 

2 

2 

Other 

2 

2 

2 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

4 

6 

5 

No  serious  problem 

65 

61 

63 

Note:    Question  asked  only  of  those  affirming  that  "these  are  serious  ways  that 
either  this  house  or  this  neighborhood  is  not  a  good  place  for  you  (and  your 
family)  to  live"    (See  Table  V-6.) 
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TABLE  V-9.  "Does  the  cost  of  your  housing  seem  about  right  for  what  you  get, 
or  do  you  think  you  pay  too  much  for  housing?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

About  right 

58% 

58% 

58% 

Too  much 

38 

35 

37 

No  answer 

2 

2 

2 

Respondent  does  not  pay  for  housing 

1 

4 

2 

TABLE  V-10.    (Asked  of  renters:)    "In  some  neighborhoods  peoole  tell  us  about 
problems  with  the  way  houses  are  kept  --  things  like  dangerous  floors,  poor 
heating,  bad  wiring,  toilets  that  don't  work,  rats  and  other  things.    Do  you 
have  any  problems  like  that  here  and  now  in  this  (house)  (building)?"  (If 
"yes"  ):  "What?" 


Femal  e 

Male 

Total 

Respondent  not  a  renter 

23% 

32% 

27% 

No 

54 

51 

,  53 

Yes 

22 

16 

20 

Structural  problems 

1 

0 

1 

Toilets  don't  work 

1 

1 

1 

Other  plumbing  problems 

2 

2 

2 

Wiring/electricity  faulty  or  inadequate 

4 

2 

3 

Heating  inadequate  or  inoperative 

2 

2 

2 

Trash  collection  or  storage  inadequate 

1 

0 

1 

Rats,  mice,  roaches,  other  vermin 

4 

3 

4 

Other  specific  maintenance  needed 

1 

0 

1 

Non-specific  maintenance  needed 

1 

0 

1 

Other 

1 

0 

1 

No  specific  answer 

4 

6 

4 
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one,  75  percent  of  the  20  percent  responded  affirmatively  (Table  V-11).  i 

The  other  side  of  the  cost  perception  is  that  a  healthy  majority  think  that 
their  housing  costs  are  "about  right".    This  fact  and  the  other  findings  con- 
cerning the  respondent's  neighborhood  and  own  home  indicate  that  a  high  percentage 
of  Boston  respondents  are  satisfied  with  their  housing  situation.  Dissatisfaction, 
is  higher  for  neighborhood  problems  than  shortcomings  in  one's  own  dwelling 
unit,  but  neighborhood  dissatisfaction  has  more  to  do  with  safety  and  services 
than  housing  in  general. 

C.    Housing  Problems 

we  can  examine  housing  problems  from  various  perspectives.    Some  individual 
and  neighborhood  problems  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.    The  37  per- 
cent who  feel  that  their  housing  costs  are  too  high  have  a  housing  problem.  So. 
too,do  the  20  percent  who  responded  -yes"  to  the  guestion  summarized  in  Table 
V-10. 

Lack  of  code  enforcement  appears  not  to  be  perceived  as  a  problem.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of  the  sample  stated  that  "a  fireman  or  building  inspector  (had) 
been  out  to  inspect  (their  dwelling  unit)  in  the  last  year  or  two"  (Table  V-12)- 
a  percentage  considerably  higher,  we  would  guess,  than  the  facts  justify.  A 
larger  proportion,  41  percent  didn't  know,  which  in  itself  is  a  probable  indication 
of  low  saliency. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  in  which  inspection  occurred  and  was  remembered, 
respondents  reported  that  something  was  found  requiring  fixing.    Most  had  in  fact 
then  been  fixed  (Table  V-13). 

There  are  no  questions  that  directly  ask  for  respondents'  perceptions  of 
the  availability  of  housing.    In  the  question  which  asks  what  things  are  most 
important  in  making  Boston  a  better  place  to  live,  three  percent  mentioned  "more 
housing  generally;  housing  shortage".    One  percent  of  the  37  percent  responding 
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TABLE    V-11.    "Do  you  think  this  is  a  serious  problem,  or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Serious 

18% 

11% 

15% 

Not  serious 

3 

5 

4 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

1 

0 

1 

Question  inapplicable 

78 

84 

80 

TABLE  V-12.  "Has  a  fireman  or  building  inspector  been  out  to  inspect  this  (house) 
(building)  in  the  last  year  or  two?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Yes 

32% 

36% 

34% 

No 

25 

25 

25 

Don't  know;  no  answers;  etc. 

43 

37 

41 
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TABLE  V-13.  "Did  he  find  anything  that  needed  to  be  changed  or  fixed  up?"  (If 
'Ves"):"What  was  that?... Has  that  been  taken  care  of  now,  or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

No  one  has  inspected  or  respondent 
doesn't  know  whether  inspection  occurred 

68% 

,  64% 

66% 

Don't  know  whether  anything  found 

5 

3 

4 

Nothing  found 

21 

26 

23 

Something  found 

5 

7 

6 

Wiring,  etc. 

1 

1 

1 

Trash  or  stored  goods  a  hazard 

1 

1 

1 

Other  maintenance  needed 

2 

2 

2 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

1 

3 

2 

Taken  care  of 

3 

5 

4 

Not  taken  care  of 

2 

2 

2 

to  why  they  lived  in  their  present  neighborhood  instead  of  elsewhere  answered 
"best  place  available"  or  "only  place  available".    Other  indirect  clues  to  the 
possibility  of  a  housing  shortage  include  the  11  percent  who  claim  that  only 
cost  prevents  them  from  living  elsewhere  (Table  V-8);  and  the  37  percent  who 
think  their  housing  is  overpriced  (Table  V-9).    A  rather  roundabout  view  of  avail- 
ability may  be  derived  from  this  question:    "As  you  probably  know,  in  most  cities 
there  is  not  enough  low-cost  and  moderate-cost  housing.    Do  you  think  the  local 
government  should  be  responsible  for  having  more  housing  like  that  built,  or 
not?"    Eighty  percent  of  the  respondents  answered  "yes"  (Table  V-14).    In  part, 
this  affirmation  can  be  taken  as  agreement  that  the  shortage  does  indeed  exist, 
although  the  wording  of  the  question  is  heavily  biased  toward  such  a  conclusion. 

A  few  respondents  experienced  problems  attributable  to  urban  renewal.  One 
out  of  ten  feel  that  urban  renewal  has  affected  them  personally  in  some  way 
(Table  V-15).    Half  of  these  characterize  the  impact  as  negative;  this  includes 
being  forced  to  move,  loss  of  neighborhood  facilities,  and  general  neighborhood 
decl ine. 

The  sample  as  a  whole  is  well  aware  of  urban  renewal.    Most  (47  percent) 

see  it  as  having  had  an  effect  on  Boston;  and  a  strong  majority  of  this  group 

2 

of  respondents  see  the  effect  as  positive  (Table  V-16). 
D.    Differences  by  Sex 

Throughout  this  report,  we  routinely  present  tabular  material  divided  by  sex. 
Sex  is  not  always  of  obvious  theoretical  interest,  although  in  a  subject  area 
such  as  crime  it  most  certainly  is,  as  we  noted  in  Chapter  IV.    In  the  areas  of 
housing,  there  is  a  lower  expectation  of  important  female-male  differences. 
Some  fairly  significant  ones  can  be  identified,  however.    Women  more  often  are 
renters  (Table  V-1);  they  pay  somewhat  more  rent  (Table  V-2)  and  definitely  more 
in  proportion  to  income  (Table  V-3).    These  figures  are  undoubtedly  influenced 
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TABLE  V-14.    "As  you  probably  know,  in  most  cities  there  is  not  enough  low-cost 
and  moderate-cost  housing.    Do  you  think  the  local  government  should  be  responsi 
ble  for  having  more  housing  like  that  built,  or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Yes 

83% 

76% 

80% 

No 

10 

20 

14 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

6 

4 

5 
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TABLE  V-15.  "Has  urban  renewal  in  Boston  affected  you  personally  in  any  way?" 
(If"yes"):"How  is  that?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

r\co  ijLf  1 1  vid  1      1 1  CIO 

nn1"  hparri  nf  iirhan  rpnpwsl 

16% 

>  13% 

15% 

No 

74 

77 

75 

Yes 

10 

10 

10 

Forced  to  move 

2 

2 

2 

Other  negative 

impact 

3 

2 

3 

Postive  impact 

3 

2 

3 

No  answer 

2 

4 

2 

TABLE  V-16.  "Do  you  think,  overall,  urban  renewal  has  made  Boston  a  better 
place  to  live,  or  a  worse  place  to  live,  or  hasn't  it  made  much  difference?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Better 

33% 

36% 

34% 

Worse 

11 

17 

13 

No  difference 

31 

27 

29 

No  answer 

8 

7 

8 

Respondent  has  not  heard  of  urban  renewal 

16 

13 

15 
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by  that  segment  of  the  female  sample  who  are  single.    More  men  than  women  say 
they  are  living  where  they  want  to  (first  or  second  choices--Table  V-7). 
Women  are  slightly  more  aware  of  or  concerned  about  physical  shortcomings  of 
their  own  dwelling  units  (Tables  V-10  and  V-11),  possibly  because  in  the  aggregati 
they  are  actually  in  the  home  more  often.    (And  yet  women  are  less  sure  than  men 
whether  their  home  has  been  inspected  recently  (Table  V-12). 

Women  are  more  supportive  of  government-built  or  sponsored  housing  (Table 
V-15).    And  they  are  less  negative  (but  not  more  positive)  about  urban  renewal 
(Table  V-16). 

Some  of  these  apparent  sex  differences  may  in  fact  just  be  an  extension  of 
the  findings  that  more  women  than  men  rent.    For  instance,  renters  (cf.  "women") 
are  more  likely  to: 

--want  to  live  elsewhere; 

--have  unattended  problems  with  wiring,  rats,  etc.; 

—support  government  programs  to  provide  more  lower-cost  rental  units. 

E.    Suggested  Remedies 

Boston  residents  are  not  about  to  take  to  the  streets  with  demands  for 
governmental  action  on  housing.    Our  reading  of  the  data  is  that  there  is  wide- 
spread basic  satisfaction  with  housing  in  the  city. 

The  data  do  show,  however,  a  background  of  public  support  for  governmental 
action  in  the  housing  area.    A  large  majority  would  be  willing  to  have  more 
tax  money  spent  on  building  low-rent  housing  (see  Table  IV-22  in  the  previous 
Chapter).    As  we    have  seen  (Table  V-14),  an  overwhelming  majority  support  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.    And  when  pressed,  virtually  the  same  majority  are 
willing  (that  is,  would  at  least  "accept  it")  to  have  low-rent  housing--not  low- 
plus-moderate--buil t  in  their  own  part  of  the  city  (Table  V-17). 

As  for  inspection  and  code  enforcement,  some  conflicting  "signals"  emerge 
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TABLE  V-17.  "How  would  you  feel  about  low-cost  housing  being  built  in  this 
part  of  Boston  --  would  you  think  it  was  a  good  idea,  would  you  just  accept 
it,  or  would  you  be  against  it?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Good  idea 

,  58% 

54% 

56% 

Accept  it 

22 

21 

22 

Against  it 

15 

21 

17 

No  answer 

5 

3 

4 

TABLE  V-18.  "How  well  do  you  think  local  agencies  do  in  inspecting  houses  and 
in  making  owners  and  landlords  make  needed  repairs?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Very  wel  1 

7% 

6% 

7% 

Well  enough 

17 

23 

19 

Not  too  wel 1 

24 

29 

26 

Not  well  at  all 

30 

31 

30 

No  answer 

21 

10 

17 
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from  the  data.    A  rather  large  proportion  report  having  experienced  inspection 
(Table  V-12),  and  we  have  interpreted  these  data,  along  with  reports  on  inspection 
outcomes,  in  a  favorable  light.    Nevertheless,  Boston  respondents  seem  to  have 
extraordinary  expectations  from  expansion  of  inspectional  activities.  Seventy- 
one  percent  would  like  to  have  more  tax  money  spent  on  "inspecting  and  making 

3 

owners. clean  up  houses  that  are  run  down  or  have  rats  or  other  safety  hazards". 
(See  Table  IV-22.)    And  asked,  "How  well  do  you  think  local  agencies  do  in  in- 
specting houses  and  making  owners  and  landlords  to  make  needed  repairs?",  over 
half  of  our  sample  gave  negative  replies  (Table  V-18). 

The  implications  of  these  various  tables  on  inspection  are: 

Inspections  and  subsequent  repairs  could  be  increased; 

Education  as  to  what  is  feasible  could  be  increased;  and. 

Awareness  of  actual  inspections  could  be  increased;  e.g.,  by  clearly  informing 
each  tenant  of  a  dwelling  unit  in  which  an  inspection  has  occurred. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V 


I.    What  kinds  of  response  to  an  open-ended  question  are  modal  partly  depends, 
of  course,  on  how  the  analyst  chooses  to  group  individual  answers  which 
seem  to  him  to  be  essentially  similar. 

I.    A  difficulty  in  interpreting  Table  V-16  lies  in  not  knowing  whether  and 

when  "no  difference"  is  a  neutral  response  or  a  negative  (critical)  response. 

3.    An  interpretive  difficulty  is  that  such  a  question  may  tap  more  of  res- 
pondents' feelings  of  revulsion  towards  rats  (in  any  numbers)  than  of  their 
calculations  of  how  extensive  the  actual  rat  population  or  problem  is. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TRANSPORTATION 


Boston  is  a  city  heavily  dependent  on  public  transportation.    In  part,  this  is 
the  result  of  historical  factors  which  limited  the  area  limits  of  Boston  to  a  rather 
small  proportion  of  its  total  metropolitan  area.    To  a  great  extent,  the  city  of 
Boston  is  better  equipped  with  public  modes  of  transportation--in  the  rudimentary 
sense  of  amount  of  transit  available  per  capita--just  because  the  central  city 
incorporates  so  few  suburban  areas. 

There  are  other  factors  at  play  as  well:    the  age  of  the  city  and  especially 
its  downtown  districts  have  left  a  legacy  of  street  patterns  and  widths  which  militate 
against  automobile  traffic  ta  a  greater  degree  than  in  younger  cities.    And  Boston 
was  a  major  city,  as  other  latecomers  were  not,  in  the  heyday  of  construction  of 
rail  transportation  for  local  commuting. 

Boston  shares  with  all  cities,  but  particularly  those  with  rail  transit  systems, 
the  problems  of  deteriorating  equipment,  stations  and  other  facilities.    It  suffers 
the  common  problem  of  inability  or  political  infeasibi lity  of  finding  an  equilibrium 
between  costs  and  fares.    And  it  is  caught  up,  too,  another  cities  are  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  in  social  problems  which  affect  transportation  deli very--particu- 
larly  crime  committed  against  transport  personnel  or  passengers,  and  racial  considera- 
tions in  such  matters  as  personnel  recruitment  and  route  assignments.    And  the  City 
must  contend  with  the  fact  that  it  must  share  responsibility  for  transportation 
policy  with  a  great  many  other  municipalities. 

Objectively,  then,  transportation  can  be  considered  a  major  problem  area  for  the 
city  of  Boston.    But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  residents  of  Boston  are 
keenly  aware  of  and  concerned  about  public  transportation  and  its  alternatives.  This 
citizen  attitude  survey  sought  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  transportation  is, 
in  fact,  on  Boston  residents'  minds.    Following  the  pattern  for  our  analysis  of  crime 
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and  housing,  in  this  Chapter  we  discuss  the  salience  of  transportation  as  an  issue, 
in  the  city  as  a  whole  and  in  a  resident's  own  neighborhood;  we  explore  whether  men 
and  women  differ  in  their  perceptions  on  this  matter;  and  we  report  their  suggestions 
for  possible  remedies. 

A.  Background 

Before  moving  to  residents'  attitudes,  however,  we  should  set  down  some  background 
facts  ascertained  from  the  survey,  substantiating  and  elaborating  on  our  introductory 
observations . 

Respondents  were  asked,  "How  many  cars  do  you  (and  your  family)  own?"    As  can 
be  seen  in  Table  VI-1,  the  city  has  virtually  the  same  number  of  households  without 
any  car  as  households  with  one  or  more  cars--a  remarkably  high  proportion  for  an 
American  city.    The  potential  market  for  public  transportation  among  Boston  residents, 
then,  is  unusually  large.    Without  differentiating  between  car  owners  and  non-owners, 
we  asked  what  form  of  transportation  respondents  most  often  use  to  get  around  the  city 
(Table  VI-2).    The  largest  percentage,  52  percent,  answered  that  they  use  public 
transportation--that  is,  bus,  trolley,  or  rapid  transit  train.    Obviously,  even  a 
portion  of  those  with  automobiles  prefer  not  to  use  them  as  the  primary  means  of 
movement  within  the  city.    Among  the  alternatives  to  mass  transit,  the  fact  that  more 
people  mention  walking  than  use  of  taxi  is  testament  both  to  the  difficulty  of 
automobile  movement  in  the  downtown  areas--which  affects  taxi  cabs  as  well  as  private 
automobiles  (except  the  former  obviate  the  additional  problem  of  parki ng)--and  to. the 
particulars  of  taxicab  ownership  and  rate  structure,  which  make  some  cities  such  as 
Washington  much  more  of  a  taxicab  city  than  Boston.  1 

Expanding  on  the  picture  of  extensive  use  implied  by  Table  VI-2,  we  found  that 
40  percent  of  our  respondents  use  public  transportation  "almost  every  day,"  and 
another  21  percent  use  bus  or  trolley  "a  few  times  a  week"  (Table  VI-3). 

Apparently  even  greater  numbers  would  use  the  public  transportation  system  a 
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TABLE  VI-1.    "How  many  cars  do  you  and  your  family  own?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

None 

54% 

34% 

46% 

One 

.  36 

52 

,  42 

Two 

9 

12 

10 

Three  or  more 

1 

1 

1 

TABLE  VI-2.    "What  sorts  of  transportation  do  you  and  your  family  use  most 
often  to  get  around  the  city       car,  bus  (or  trolley),  taxi,  or  walking,  or 
what?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Car,  truck 

25% 

49% 

35% 

Bus,  trolley,  rapid  transit 

58 

42 

52 

Taxi 

7 

2 

5 

Walk 

8 

7 

8 

No  answer 

2 

0 

1 
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TABLE  VI -3.  "About  how  often  do  you  or  someone  in  your  family  ride  the  bus 
or  trolley?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Almost  every  day 

44% 

35% 

40% 

A  few  times  a  week 

21 

21 

21 

Once  a  Week 

8 

1  3 

10 

Less  often 

20 

23 

21 

Never 

6 

8 

7 

No  answer 

1 

0 

1 

TABLE  VI-4.    "Are  there  any  changes  that  could  be  made  in  the  public  transpor- 
tation system  so  that  you  and  your  family  would  use  it  more  often?"  (Asked 
only  of  those  not  answering  "almost  every  day"  to  the  question  posed  in 
Table  VI-3.) 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Yes 

25% 

27% 

26% 

No 

30 

34 

32 

No  answer 

1 

3 

2 

(Question  not  asked) 

44 

.  35 

40 
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great  deal  if  conditions  were  improved.    Asked,  "Are  there  any  changes  that  could 

be  made  in  the  public  transportation  system  so  that  you  and  your  family  would  use 

it  more  often?",  26  percent  answered  "yes"  (Table  VI-4).    The  question  was  asked 

only  of  those  not  already  virtual  daily  users  of  public  transportation.    There  seems, 

then,  to  be  a  potential  for  use  which  exceeds  even  the  impressive  figure  for  present 
1 

heavy  use. 

B.    Salience  of  Transportation ,  City-Wide 

Transportation  is  not  a  matter  of  priority  concern  to  virtually  all  the 
respondents.    Our  two  baseline  questions  (Tables  1 1 1-3  and  1 1 1-4)  elicited  very  few 
references  to  transportation  conditions  or  services.    The  question  about  how  local 
government  could  do  a  better  job  brought  answers  about  improved  public  transportation 
from  just  one  percent.    Another  one  percent  gave  answers  related  to  more  and/or 
better  streets  and  highways.    In  reply  to  the  second  question--about  what  needs 
changing,  fixing  up,  or  special  attention--fi ve  percent  of  the  answers  had  to  do  with 
public  transportation  or  transportation  in  general.    Another  nine  percent  gave  answers 
related  to  better  street  maintenance  and  cleaning,  improving  streets,  widening  streets, 
and  improving  streets  in  other  ways.    While  these  responses  are  not  as  clearly 
germane  to  transportation,  neither  are  they  wholly  unrelated  to  such  matters  as 
parking,  circulation  of  automobiles,  taxicabs,  and  buses;  and  the  contribution  of 
rail  service--in  use  or  disuse— to  crowded  roadways. 

These  are  not  overwhelming  percentages;  but  again  we  point  out  that  no  single 
issue  area  dominated  citizens'  concerns. 

When  forced  to  consider  the  transportation  issue,  respondents  exhibited  some 
fairly  clear  preferences  for  public  transit,  beyond  the  kind  of  preference  already 
implied  by  heavy  usage.    Asked  whether  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  city  work  on 
improving  public  transportation  or  whether  they  would  prefer  having  the  city  make  it 
easier  to  drive  a  car  in  Boston,  75  percent  chose  the  former  (Table  VI-5).  Among 
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other  things,  this  hints  at  the  degree  to  which  non-ownership  is  or  is  not  traceable', 
to  financial  considerations  as  against  the  "costs"  of  inconvenience.    Improved  auto-  i 
mobile  circulation  reduces  the  "costs"  of  inconvenience,  but  makes  little  dent  (excei 
perhaps,  in  lowered  insurance  rates)  in  the  financial  burden  of  ownership. 

Consistent  with  this  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  automobile  for  city  use 
are  the  figures  given  in  Table  VI-6,  concerning  what  respondents  would  like  to  see 
done  about  parking.    Later  in  this  Chapter  we  shall  look  at  their  suggestions.  The 
figure  relevant  here  is  the  31  percent  who  feel  that  nothing  needs  to  be  done,  in  the 
face  of  what  objectively  is  a  severe  parking  problem  in  Boston. 

C.  Salience  of  Transportation  in  Respondents'  Own  Neighborhoods 

Transportation  becomes  a  neighborhood  problem  when  such  matters  are  raised  as  tW 
accessibility,  provision  and  condition  of  such  facilities  as  kiosks  and  stations, 
crowding  of  curb  space  with  parkers  ,  and  street  conditions  which  enhance  or  impede 
private  and/or  public  transportation  movement. 

It  is  instructive,  then,  that  when  respondents  were  asked  to  focus  on  life  in 

their  own  neighborhoods,  transportation  concerns  became  somewhat  clearer.    Our  third 

open-ended  baseline  question,  "Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this 

neighborhood  you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved?"  triggered  answers  dealing 

with  transportation  from  seven  percent  of  the  respondents.    (The  data  have  already  be 

2 

displayed  in  Chapter  III,  Table  III-5).     Transportation  was  fourth  most  mentioned, 
behind  protection,  streets,  and  recreation.    (As  we  have  noted,  "streets"  in  some 
instances  involved  matters  affecting  transportation.) 

D.  Sex  Differences  in  Usage  and  Evaluations 

Once  again,  presentation  of  data  by  sex  reveals  in  certain  instances  significant 
percentage  differences  between  men  and  women.    The  central  difference  from  which  most 
others  flow  is  found  in  the  different  rate  of  automobile  ownership  (Table  VI-1).  Onl> 
46  percent  of  the  female  respondents  reported  owning  an  automobile,  compared  with 


i 
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TABLE  VI-5.    "From  your  point  of  view,  would  you  prefer  that  the  city  work 
more  on  making  it  easier  to  drive  a  car  in  the  city  or  work  more  on  improving 
the  public  transportation  system?" 


Femal  e 

Male 

Total 

Easier  to  drive 

19% 

18% 

19% 

Improve  public  transportation 

75 

75 

75 

No  answer 

6 

7 

6 
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TABLE  VI-6.  "And  are  there  any  (other)  problems  concerning  parking  you  would 
like  to  see  something  done  about?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Widen  streets 

1% 

Ylo 

Traffic  lights,  signs,  mark  hazards 

4 

2 

3 

Enforce  parking  laws 

6 

8 

7 

More  law  enforcement  of  traffic  laws 

3 

3 

3 

Restrict  parking 

2 

4 

3 

Improve  parking  in  downtown  area 
specifically 

4 

2 

3 

On-the-street  parking 

1 

/I 

L 

Off-street  parking,  parking  lots, 
excluding  downtown  area 

3 

4 

3 

Parking  generally,  no  answer  what  specifically 
improved 

13 

10 

12 

Lower  cost  of  parking 

2 

4 

3 

Don't  let  cars  into  ci ty--taxation 

1 

2 

1 

Better  public  transportation--parking 
outside  city  to  encourage  use  of 
public  transportation 

1 

1 

1 

Limit  vehicular  traffic  in  certain  areas 
during  certain  times 

1 

1 

1 

100  many  cars,  no  answer  solution 

i. 

2 

2 

Other  specific  answers 

7 

9 

8 

Nothing--anti-car  response 

1 

2 

1 

Nothing  should  be  done,  fine  the  way 
it  is 

32 

29 

31 

No  answer 

16 

11 

14 
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65  percent  of  the  male  respondents.    As  a  consequence,  the  predictable  difference 
in  predominant  means  of  movement  within  the  city  occurs:    49  percent  of  the  men  said 
they  use  a  car  most  often,  compared  with  25  percent  of  the  women  (Table  VI-2). 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  women  said  they  use  public  transportation  almost  daily, 
compared  to  35  percent  of  the  male  respondents  (Table  VI-3).    Women  are  slightly 
more  concerned  with  obtaining  improved  public  transportation  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods (Table  VI-7),  but  the  sex  differential  is  not  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  car  ownership  would  suggest  it  might  be.    As  we  shall  see  in  Tables  VI-8  through 
VI-11 ,  there  are  no  substantial  male-female  differences  in  opinions  concerning 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  the  transportation  situation.    In  sum,  although  there 
are  marked  sex  differences  in  transportation  use  in  Boston,  these  are  not  translated 
into  equally  pronounced  differences  in  attitudes  about  transportation. 

E.    Suggested  Remedies 

The  survey  gave  respondents  several  opportunities  to  indicate  how  they  would 
like  to  see  transportation  and  its  attendant  problems  handled  in  the  future.  For 
example,  we  listed  sixteen  city  services  for  respondents,  asking  whether  they  felt 
more  tax  money,  less,  or  the  same  amount  as  at  present  should  be  used  for  each  of 
the  services.    In  general,  transportation-related  services  received  only  modest 
support,  in  comparison  with  other  kinds  of  services.    (See  Table  VIII-  3,  on  page 
113.)  Half  of  the  sample  are  willing  to  have  more  tax  money  spent  on  public  transpor- 
tation (cf .  70  percent  agreeing  to  more  spending  on  crime  control,  and  71  percent  on 
housing  inspection).    Only  17  percent  want  to  see  more  money  spent  on  improving 
highways,  and  47  percent  want  less  spent  in  that  way.    In  light  of  the  general  chaos 
which  typifies  parking  law  enforcement  through  tickets  and  towing  in  Boston,  it  is 

sobering  that  only  15  percent  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  spend  more  tax  money  in 
3 

that  manner.  In  general  our  sample  had  very  little  imaginative  advice  to  give  on  the 
subjects  of  parking,  as  already  demonstrated  in  Table  VI-6. 
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TABLE  VI-7.  "Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood 
you  would  like  to  see  improved?  Which  ones?" 


Want  services  or  facilites  improved? 

Female 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

3% 

2% 

3% 

No 

33 

28 

31 

Yes 

64 

70 

66 

Police,  law  enforcement 

4 

7 

5 

Police,  protecting  citizens 

10 

n 

10 

Better  street  maintenance,  fixing  streets 

4 

4 

4 

Better  snow  removal 

2 

1 

2 

Street  cleaning 

6 

7 

6 

Street  lighting 

1 

4 

2 

Public  transportation 

8 

5 

7 

Garbage  and/or  trash  collection 

5 

2 

4 

Parks,  playgrounds-maintenance 

d 

•5 
0 

Tmorovp  or  inrrpasp  nark  ■facilities 

3 

3 

3 

Recreation  ,non-speci  fi  c 

2 

0 

2 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 

than  1%  of  total  sample 

17 

22 

18 

64% 

70% 

66% 
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We  asked  our  sample  of  Boston  citizens  what  kinds  of  changes  could  be  made 
in  public  transportation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  each  of  them 
personally  to  use  the  facilities  more  often.    The  answers  were  scattered,  with  the 
modestly  modal  answer  (10  percent)  calling  for  better  scheduling,  in  the  sense  of 
I  both  more  convenient  and  more  frequent  times  of  service.    Table  VI-8  lists  this 
and  the  various  other  suggestions. 

Presented  with  forced  choice  between  having  public  transportation  paid  for  by 
tax  money  or  entirely  by  fares,  55  percent  preferred  the  use  of  tax  money,  with 
35  percent  preferring  fares  (Table  VI-9)--figures  consonant  with  those  of  Table  VIII-3 
and  with  the  basic  proportions  of  usage  in  the  city. 

We  mentioned  earlier  the  heavy  preference  expressed  for  having  the  city  improve 
public  transportation,  as  against  making  it  easier  to  drive  in  the  city  (Table  VI-5). 
Although  only  19  percent  chose  the  latter  as  their  preference,  the  entire  sample 
was  asked  what  might  be  done  to  make  it  easier  to  drive  in  Boston  (Table  VI-10). 
i  In  light  of  the  use  of  and  favorable  bias  towards  public  transportation  already 
demonstrated  in  the  earlier  tables,  it  should  come  as  little  surprise  that  the  modal 
type  of  answer  to  this  question--22  percent-- recommended  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  on  the  roads.    This  result  confirms  general  impressions  that,  despite 
its  age  and  other  liabilities,  Boston's  public  transportation  system  boasts  a  large 
number  of  adults  closely  dependent  upon  it  and  not  eager  to  consider  private 
al ternati  ves . 
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TABLE  VI-8.  Changes  reconmended  to  induce  respondent  to  use  public  transporta- 
tion more  often. 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Respondent  already  uses  public  transporta- 
tion "almost  every  day" 

44°/ 

,  35% 

40% 

No  change  would  be  effective 

30 

34 

32 

No  answer 

1 

4 

2 

Run  more  often,  better  scheduling,  more 
convenient  times 

11 

8 

10 

Better,  more  convenient  routes 

1 

1 

1 

Make  faster,  make  it  more  efficient 
rapid  transit 

2 

1 

Lower  cost,  make  less  expensive 

4 

4 

4 

Cleaner  cars,  stations,  facilities 

1 

1 

More  courteous  service 

1 

1 

Get  new  equipment,  no  answer  what  equip- 
ment or  motivating  reason 

0 

2 

1 

Other  responses  totaling  less  than  ^% 

6 

8 

7 

TABLE  VI-9.  "Do  you  think  tax  money  should  be  used  to  help  support  the  public 
transportation  system,  or  do  you  think  that  fares  should  be  high  enough  to  pay 
for  the  whole  cost?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Tax  money  used 

56% 

54% 

55% 

Fares  should  pay  the  whole  cost 

33 

37 

35 

No  answer 

n 

9 

10 
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TABLE  VI-10.  "What  things  should  be  done  to  make  it  easier  to  drive  a  car 
in  Boston?" 


Fpmal  e 

Male 

Total 

Fix  streets,  fill  in  potholes 

5% 

4% 

5% 

Widen  streets 

2 

6 

4 

Road  construrtion 

2 

4 

3 

Better  $>treets ,  no  answer  in  what  way 

2 

4 

3 

Traffic  lights,  signs,  mark  hazards 

3 

5 

4 

Improve  traffic  arrangement,  one  way 
streets,  rotaries,  etc. 

3 

4 

3 

Enforce  parking  laws 

2 

3 

2 

More  traffic  patrolmen    to  supervise 
f  m  f  f  i  r 

0 

2 

1 

More  law  enforcement,  enforce  traffic 
1  aws 

3 

5 

4 

Restrict  parking 

1 

1 

1 

Traffic  control /regul ati on  generally 

1 

2 

1 

Improve  parking  in  downtown  area 
specifically 

3 

1 

2 

Off-street  parking,  parking  lots,  not 
specifically  downtown 

1 

1 

1 

Parking,  general,  no  answer  what 

i  mnrnupH 

12 

1 1 

.  12 

Lower  cost  of  parking 

1 

2 

1 

1  nwpr  rn^t  rtf  maintaininn      rar  in 

city:  gas,  oil,  lower  insurance  costs 

2 

1 

2 

Restrict   or  ban  cars  coming  into  city 

3 

6 

4 

Better  public  transportation,  en- 
courage use  of  public  transit  by  parking 
outside  city 

2 

4 

3 

Limit  vehicular  traffic  in  certain 
areas  during  certain  hours 

2 

1 

2 
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TABLE  VI-10.  Concluded. 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Too  many  cars,  no  answer  solution 

5 

4 

5 

More  careful  screening  of  drivers, 
better  control  over  who  drives,  testing, 
age  limits,  drunk  drivers 

2 

0 

2 

Other  specific  answers 

6 

4 

5 

Nothing,  an  anti-car  response 

7 

4 

6 

Nothing  should  be  done,  fine  the 
way  it  is 

5 

8 

6 

No  answer 

24 

12 

19 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI 


1.  The  emphasis  given  here  on  heavy  use  seems  to  contradict  what  we  know  about 
the  precipitous  decline  in  use  of  public  transportation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.    Our  point  here  is  that  use  and  potential  use  is  quite  high 
among  city  of  Boston  residents,  regardless  of  how  much  higher  it  might  have  been 
two  decades  ago.    And,  of  course,  the  precipitous  decline  referred  to  is  attri- 
butable far  more  to  lessened  use  by  suburbanites  than  by  city  of  Boston  residents. 

2.  As  presented  here,  the  question  responses  refer  to  the  aggregation  of  each  re- 
spondent's neighborhood,  without  specifying  which  responses  went  with  what 
neighborhood  (e.g.,  Hyde  Park,  West  Roxbury,  Beacon  Hill). 

3.  We  must  assume  that  among  our  respondents  lurk  a  fair  number  of  occasional 
parking  law  violaters.    Some  areas  of  the  city  are  known  to  continue  year 
after  year  to  present  potential  impediment  to  fire  engines  through  illegal 
parking,  simply  because  it  would  be  impolitic  to  "crack  down"  on  violators 
who  are  simultaneously  electoral  constituents. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
SCHOOLS 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  politics  and  policies  involving  public  schools 
in  Boston  bring  into  play  a  separate  set  of  decision-makers  from  those  involved  in 
most  aspects  of  urban  government.    The  Boston  School  Committee,  an  elected  body  of 
five  members,  has  the  responsibility  for  operating  the  schools,  mostly  independent 
of  the  Boston  City  Council,  the  Mayor,  and  the  City  Administration.    In  examining  the 
survey  data  concerning  schools,  then,  we  recognize  that  we  tend  to  address  different 
persons  from  those  to  whom  the  bulk  of  this  report  is  directed. 

Schools  are  not  entirely  independent  of  City  Hall,  however.    School  construction 
and  such  matters  related  to  construction  as  site  location  are  the  legal  responsibility 
of  the  City,  not  the  School  Committee.    In  Boston,  unlike  other  Massachusetts  com- 
munities, the  Mayor  has  certain  circumscribed  legal  means  to  control  the  total  size 
of  annual  school  budgets.    And,  increasingly  in  these  recent  years  of  considerable 
turmoil,  the  City  gets  drawn  into  school  operations  through  its  provision  of  oolice 
and  fire  services. 

A.    Salience  of  School  Issues 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  problems  surrounding  its  schools  (especially  those 
related  to  racial  integration)  have  objectively  been  prominent  and  have  received 
national  attention--and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  major  political  career  by 
Louise  Hicks  was  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  her  record  in  school  pol itics--Boston 
residents  simply  were  not  willing  in  1970  to  cite  school  matters  as  a  major  factor 
in  their  thinking.    Referring  once  again  to  Tables  III-3,  III-4,  and  III-5,  we  find 
no  evidence  of  any  widespread  concern  about  the  schools.    The  question  about  ways  in 
which  "the  local  government  could  do  a  better  job"  brought  schools  to  mind  for 
seven  percent  of  our  sample  (first  and  second  mentions;  Table  III-3).    Only  three 
percent  thought  of  schools  as  something  needing  "to  be  changed,  fixed  up,  or  given 
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TABLE  VII-1.    Presence  of  school-age  children  in  respondent's  household. 


Respondent  has  no  children  51% 

All  of  respondent's  children  are  18 

years  old  or  more  18 

All  of  respondent's  children  are 

under  5  years  of  age  9 

Respondent  has  children  whose  ages 

are  between  5  and  17  23 


TABLE  VII-2.  "Are  your  children  going  to  (Will  your  children  go  to)  public 
schools  here  in  Boston,  private  schools,  or  parochial  schools?" 


Private*  2% 

Parochial*  9 

Private  and  parochial*  1 

Public  school  only  18 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc.  2 

Respondent  has  no  children  under  18  69 

Children  presently  in  public  school 


*Includes  those  whose  children  do,  will,  or  have  (if  still  under  18)  attended 
public  schools  in  addition  to  the  type  of  school  indicated. 
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special  attention"  (Table  III-4).  And  given  the  opportunity  to  cite  "any  public 
services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood  you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved", 
fewer  than  one  percent  mentioned  schools.    We  did,  however,  ask  an  important  set  of 
questions  about  schools;    these  are  discussed  in  this  Chapter  for  their  innate 
importance,  despite  the  relative  absence  of  compelling  ijiterest  in  this  subject  on 
the  part  of  Boston  residents. 

B.  Use  of  the  Schools 

The  single  most  plausible  reason  for  the  low  salience  of  schools  in  this  population 
can  be  found  in  the  figures  given  in  Tables  VII-1  and  VII-2.    Over  half  of  our 
respondents  have  no  children  at  all.    Another  18  percent  have  only  children  too  old 
to  be  in  public  school.    An  additional  nine  percent  only  have  pre-school -age  children 
"(although  their  feelings  about  schools  are  certainly  germane).    That  leaves  only 
one-fourth  of  our  households  with  children  of  an  age  to  use  the  public  schools.  About 
65  percent  in  fact  do  (that  is,  15  percent  of  the  total  households  surveyed).  The 
public  schools,  then,  have  direct  relevance  to  very  few  Bostonians,  and  this  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  low  subjective  salience  previously  reported. 

C.  Evaluations  of  the  Schools 

This  does  not  mean  that  other  adults  cannot  have  a  stake  in  the  public  schools. 
Recognizing  that  fact,  we  asked  all  our  respondents  to  characterize  some  of  their 
feelings  about  the  quality  of  this  particular  form  of  municipal  service.  These 
evaluations  had  to  do  with:    a  general  sense  of  the  quality  of  education  (Table  VII-3); 
a  comparison  of  the  school (s)  in  one's  own  neighborhood  with  schools  elsewhere  in 
the  city  (Table  VII-4);  citizen  involvement  in  school  decisions  (Table  VII-5);  and  the 
policy  of  racial  integration  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  the  responses  arrayed  in  the  three  tables  just 
listed    in  a  fashion  lacking  bias.    One  could  say  that  they  provide  evidence  of 
predominant  satisfaction  with  the  schools.    Omitting  for  the  moment  those  who  gave 
no  answer,  58  percent  rated  the  schools  as  "very  good"  or  "good  enough";  69  percent 
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TABLE  VII-3.  "Now  thinking  of  the  public  schools,  how  good  would  you  say 
is  the  education  children  get  in  the  schools  in  this  neighborhood?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Very  good 

13% 

13% 

13% 

boou  enougn 

O  A 

34 

Not  so  good 

27 

19 

24 

Not  good  at  all 

10 

11 

10 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

18 

21 

19 

TABLE  VII-4.    "Compared  with  schools  in  the  rest  of  Boston,  do  you  think  the 
schools  in  this  neighborhood  are  better,  the  same,  or  not  as  good  as  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  city?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Better 

11% 

14% 

12% 

Same 

41 

49 

44 

Not  as  good 

29 

20 

25 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

19 

17 

18 

TABLE  VI I -5.  "Do  you  think  that  parents  and  citizens  in  this  neighborhood  have 
had  the  right  amount  of  say  in  important  decisions  about  education  in  the  neigh 
borhood  schools,  or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Right  amount 

38% 

39% 

38% 

Not  right  amount 

27 

35 

30 

Don't  know,  no  answer;  etc. 

35 

26 

31 
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thought  their  neighborhood  schools  were  the  same  as  or  better  than  schools  elsewhere 
in  the  city;  and  56  percent  thought  parents  and  other  citizens  have  the  right  amount 
of  voice  in  school  decision-making.    But  someone  else  could  as  easily  talk  about 
substantial  minorities  expressing  dissatisfaction,  or  of  widespread  apathy  (middle 
categories  plus  "Don't  know'^  or  "No  answer"  responses).    Rather  than  try  to  resolve 
the  ambiguity  by  what  would  have  to  be  an  arbitrary  generalization,  we  simply  present 
the  figures  for  others  to  interpret. 

We  can  exhibit  more  assurance  in  dealing  with  the  responses  to  school  integration. 
Table  VII-6  shows  that  when  Boston  residents  are  directly  asked  to  consider  this 
particular  brand  of  school -related  problem,  they  do  view  it  as  a  major  matter.  Those 
who  saw  integration  as  a  problem  were  asked  whether  they  felt  school  officials  had 
handled  the  problem  well.    Their  answers  were  almost  evenly  divided  between  positive  an 
negative,  and  gradations  thereof.    (See  Table  VII-7.)    In  the  question  summarized  in 
Table  VII-8  we  raised  the  whole  matter  of  achieving  racial  balance  by  assigning 
children  to  schools  not  necessarily  in  their  own  neighborhoods.    Our  respondents 
rejected  this  basic  proposition  by  a  two-to-one  ratio. 

The  reason  cited  for  supporting  or  rejecting  the  proposition  are  shown  in 
Table  VI 1-9.    Many  respondents  chose  to  interpret  the  proposition  to  mean  mandatory 
bussing,  although  no  reference  to  logistics  was  made  in  the  question;  such  an 
interpretation,  of  course,  is  not  unreasonable.    Those  supporting  integration  by 
these  means  tended  to  stress  the  social  benefits  rather  than  the  educational  advan- 
tages.   Those  opposing  this  particular  method  of  achieving  integration  heavily 

stressed  the  virtues  of  being  educated  near  one's  home,  and  tended  to  avoid  any 

1 

suggestion  of  negative  feelings  toward  the  opposite  race. 

The  questions  on  integration  summarized  in  Tables  VII-6,  VII-7,  and  VII-8  were 
asked  of  all  our  respondents,  on  the  grounds  that  people  react  (as  voters,  for 
instance)  to  fundamental  policies  such  as  school  integration  whether  or  not  they  are 
directly  affected  by  the  policies.    In  the  realization,  however,  that  the  15  percent 

who  ;5rtiiallv  h;:«\/o  rhilHvon  in  niihlir  <;rhnnl<;         the  mnmpnt   arp  thp  iTin<;t  rriirial 
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TABLE  VI 1-6.  "How  much  of  a  problem  has  racial  integration  of  schools  been 
here  in  Boston  in  the  past  three  or  four  years?" 


Femal  e 

Ma  1  e 

Tota  1 

Serious  problem 

40% 

42% 

41% 

Some  problem 

30 

31 

30 

Little  problem 

11 

12 

11 

No  problem 

11 

12 

11 

Don't  know,  no  answer;  etc. 

8 

3 

6 

TABLE  VII-7.  "And  how  do  you  think  school  officials  here  have  handled  school 
integration?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Very  well 

14% 

15% 

14% 

Well  enough 

26 

26 

26 

Not  too  well 

20 

24 

22 

Not  wel  1  at  al  1 

14 

12 

13 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

7 

8 

7 

Inappropriate  question,  integration  not 
problem  in  Boston 

a 

19 

16 

18 

TABLE  VI 1-8.    "As  you  probably  know,  in 
schools  in  other  neighborhoods  to  get  a 
children  in  schools.    Do  you  think  this 

some 
more 
is  a 

places  they  assign  children  to 
even  spread  of  black  and  white 
good  idea,  or  not?" 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Good  idea 

31% 

30% 

31% 

Respondent  favors  it  in  principle,  but 
depends  on  how  it  is  done 

1 

1 

1 

Not  a  good  idea 

59 

62 

60 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

9 

7 

8 
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TABLE VII-9.  Reasons  cited  for  characterizing  out-of-nei ghborhood  integra- 
tion as  "good  idea"  or  "not  a  good  idea". 


Female 

Male 

Total 



Fair  to  blacks,  improves  education  for  blacks 

6% 

7% 

6% 

Improves  race  relations 

14 

17 

15 

unspeciTic  support  ot  integration 

c 
D 

c 
3 

UtllCr    o^cLITIL  rcabUll 

1 

u 

1 
1 

uon  t  Know,  no  answer,  etc. 

c 
0 

o 
c 

A 

WOT  fl  nnnn  inpfl 

UUo  t    Ul  UUbo 

0 

c 

0 

c 

C 

Duod  1  iiy  iiai  nil  u  1   tu  cii  i  i  ur  cii 

7 

t 

c 
o 

D  Uo  oiriy  WiUrly  IlKrailo    tu   r  i  yil  t  ci  I  u 

A 
*T 

1  9 
1  c 

7 

rubitivc  Value  OT  goiny  tu  ocriooi  near  riuiiic 

CI 

c.  1 

97 

Lowers  quality  of  present  white  schools 

2 

1 

2 

Against  coercion 

2 

2 

2 

Unspecific  opposition  to  integration 

6 

7 

6 

Other  unspecific  opposition  to  bussing 

7 

8 

7 

Other  specific  reason 

3 

1 

2 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc.  (on  original 
question;  See  Table  VI I -8.) 

9 

7 

8 
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"population"  to  deal  with  in  this  issue,  we  asked  them  alone  this  further  question:  i 

"Suppose  people  in  your  neighborhood  were  asked  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school  a  little  farther  away  from  home  than  the  one 
they  go  to  now,  to  help  integrate  the  schools  in  Boston.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  do  this  or  not?" 

Three  out  of  five  responded  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  do  so.  (Table  VII-10.) 

D.    Recommendations  from  the  Grassroots 

The  last  few  questions  analyzed  moved  from  an  assessment  of  racial  conditions 
in  the  schools  as  they  now  exist  to  some  hypothetical  conditions,  were  there  a  more 
concerted  effort  to  integrate.    Implicit  in  those  latter  answers  is  some  grassroots 
advice  as  to  what  policies  should  be  followed  concerning  integration,  some  urging  that 
it  be  pursued  for  educational  and  social  reasons,  more  urging  that  it  not  be  pursued. 

We  likewise  solicited  respondents'  recommendations  in  two  other  areas  of  school 

policy:  curriculum,  and  relationships  between  school  and  "community".    In  the  former 

case,  respondents  were  asked:    "Are  there  any  courses  or  subjects  that  are  not  taught 

in  public  schools  now  that  you  think  ought  to  be  taught?"    The  answers  given  are 

displayed  in  Table  VII-11.    To  many  a  school  administrator's  relief,  we  imagine,  the 

overwhelming  majority  have  no  suggestions  to  offer.    Among  those  who  do,  the  emnhasis 

on  sex  education  is  instructive  and,  given  our  earlier  discussion  of  drugs  in  Chapter 

IV,  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  drug  education  is  somewhat  baffling.    (Table  IV-24  reportec 

2 

only  eight  percent  urging  education  as  the  route  to  dealing  with  the  drug  problem.) 

Table  VII-12  lists  the  kinds  of  suggestions  respondents  volunteered  for  improving 
relationships  between  schools  and  community  (that  is,  parents  and  other  non-parent 
adults).    To  put  it  mildly,  no  serious  grassroots  movement  exists  for  anything  as 
profoundly  innovative  as  community  control.    Seven  respondents  out  of  ten  either  felt 
that  such  adults  already  have  the  "right  amount  of  say"  or  else  felt  disinclined  to 
venture  an  opinion,  as  we  saw  in  Table  VI 1-5.    Those  who  are  dissatisfied  look  to 
little  more  than  more  meetings,  conferences,  and  other  such  forms  of  communication  as 
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TABLE  VII-10.    (Asked  only  of  respondents  with  children  presently  in  public 
schools,)  "Suppose  people  in  your  neighborhood  were  asked  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school  a  little  farther  away  from  home  than  the  one  they  go  to 
now  to  help  integrate  the  schools  in  Boston.    Would  you  be  willing  to  do  this, 
or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Willing 

7% 

4% 

6% 

Not  willing 

10 

7 

9 

Respondent  has  no  children  presently  in 
publ  ic  school 

82 

89 

85 

TABLE  VII-11.  "Are  there  any  courses  or  subjects  that  are  not  taught  in 
public  schools  now  that  you  think  ought  to  be  taught?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

4% 

3% 

4% 

No  ,  or  don ' t  know 

68 

] 

68 

Yes 

28 

.  29 

28 

If  yes : 

Black  history/studies 

4 

3 

4 

Sex  education 

9 

7 

8 

Drug  education 

1 

0 

1 

Vocational  studies 

2 

1 

2 

Religion,  Bible,  prayers 

1 

2 

1 

Foreign  languages  (earlier  or  new  offering) 

5 

4 

5 

Morality,  patriotism,  respect,  manners 

1 

2 

1 

Other  specific  answers 

5 

10 

7 
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TABLE  VI 1-12.    (Asked  only  of  those  answering  "not  right  amount"  to  question 
summarized  in  Table  VII-5.)    "What  things  should  be  done  so  (parents  and 
citizens  in  this  neighborhood)  would  have  more  say  in  the  schools?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Individuals  should  be  more  active 

3% 

8% 

5% 

Need  a  stronger  PTA,  etc. 

3 

4 

3 

Need  neighborhood  control 

2 

2 

2 

Better  communications,  meetings,  etc. 

10 

12 

11 

NooH   "f"  n   ci  y*n      1         i  rtiTi   nv^oCQiiK*o  ny^niinc 
iNccu   tu  uryaiiizt:    iiilu  jJicoourc   y'u \j\jo 

1 

0 

1 

other  specific  answers 

2 

3 

2 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

6 

3 

5 

Inappropriate  question,  answered  other  than 
that  parents  and  citizens  "do  not  have  right 
amount  of  say" 

73 

65 

69 
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their  recommended  solution— and  one-sixth  of  the  dissatisfied  put  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  conmunity  adults  alone  ("Individuals  should  be  more  active..."). 

The  relative  importance  of  these  three  aspects  of  education—integration, 
curricular  change,  and  school -community  rel ationships--can  be  sensed  from  this  more 
encompassing,  open-ended  question:    "What,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  make  the 
schools  in  this  neighborhood  better?"    (See  Table  VII-13.)    While  the  figures  mostly 
speak  for  themselves,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  two  most  frequently  cited  im- 
provements, securing  better  facilities  and  better  and/or  more  teachers,  neatly 
paralleled  the  two  governmental    nexi  we  originally  described  in  the  early  paragraphs 
of  this  Chapter:    City  Hall,  with  its  responsibility  for  physical  structures,  and 
the  Boston  School  Committee,  with  its  responsibility,  among  other  things,  for  personnel. 

E.    Differences  by  Sex 

In  comparison  at  least  with  other  areas  of  politics,  school  politics  in  America 

tends  to  be  a  more  comfortable  arena  for  women.    Women  are  more  likely  to  run  for 

elected  school  offices  than  for  comparable  local  offices  not  in  the  school  arena. 

Most  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  are  women.    The  major  pressure  groups 

(e.g..  Home  and  School  Association)  engage  a  greater  proportion  of  women  as  participants 

than  is  typically  the  case  in  most  pressure  groups  working  at  the  local  governmental 

level.    Why  this  is  the  case  is  not  adequately  documented,  but  speculations  concerning 

the  chi Id-focussed  life  pattern  of  women  relative  to  men,  the  alleged  condition  of 

school  politics  as  more  conflict-,  corruption-,  and  partisanship-free  and  the  volunteer 

3 

nature  of  most  school  politics  (lobbying  and  unpaid  office-holding)  seem  plausible. 

Whatever  an  appropriate  underlying  rationale  might  be,  we  can  observe  that  men 
and  women  do  differ  occasionally  in  their  feelings  about  schools.    In  this  survey,  women 
were  marginally  less  happy  about  the  schools  in  their  neighborhood,  absolutely  and  in 
relation  to  schools  elsewhere  in  Boston  (Tables  VII-3  and  VII-4).    On  the  other  hand, 
the  answers  women  gave  to  the  questions  about  racial  integration  and  the  public  schools 
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TABLE  VII-13.  "What,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  make  the  schools  in  this 
neighborhood  better?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Newer,  better,  more  adequate 
school  buildings  or  grounds 

20% 

21% 

20% 

More,  better  teachers 

16 

18 

17 

Other  teacher  or  staff  changes 

1 

0 

1 

Curricular  improvements,  additions 

9 

4 

7 

Parent/community  relations  with  schools 

1 

1 

1 

Better  disci  pi ine 

6 

7 

6 

Teacher  pay,  other  financial 

2 

2 

2 

uiner  speciTic  answers 

/ 

o 
o 

7 

Impossible  to  make  schools  better  (negative) 

0 

1 

0 

Schools  do  not  need  improving  (positive) 

7 

7 

7 

Don't  know;  no  answer;  etc. 

31 

31 

31 
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were  not  markedly  dissimilar  from  those  given  by  men.    Nor  did  the  two  differ  in 
important  ways  in  their  recommendations.    It  is  interesting,  however,  in  light  of 
what  has  just  been  said  about  the  sex-related  character  of  school  politics,  that 
eight  percent  of  the  male  respondents  urged  greater  individual  participation  as 
the  solution  to  bettering  the  way  to  better  school -community  relationships,  as 
against  only  three  percent  for  the  women. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VII 


Should  this  sort  of  response  be  taken  at  face  value?    The  author  feels  that 
in  general  liberals  have  been  too  quick  to  assign  racist  sentiments  to  those 
who  say  they  cherish  "the  neighborhood  school".    Closeness  to  a  school, 
particularly  an  elementary  school,  is  typically  a  strong  asset  for  potential 
home  purchasers  with  children  of  appropriate  ages  in  settings  where  race  has 
no  bearing. 

A  complication  in  this  present  question,  as  presented  in  Table  VII-11  ,  is 
that  coders  were  instructed  not  to  tally  any  answer  which  urged  the 
addition  of  some  course  subject  which  in  actual  fact  already  exists  in  the 
curriculum.    Courses  or  portions  of  courses  or  shorter  educational  episodes 
on  drugs  do  exist  in  many  Boston  schools. 

The  arguments  on  the  supposition  that  women  more  than  men  are  repelled  by 
what  is  sometimes  seen  as  the  venality  and  roughness  of  most  politics-- 
hence  welcome  what  (perhaps  incorrectly)  is  seen  as  the  more  desirable  arena 
of  school  politics;  and  that  women  are  better  able  to  take  on  non-paid 
political  work  because  those  who  are  housewives  are  not  working  for  pay  in 
any  case. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
TAXES  AND  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  conscientious  public  official,  nothing  can  be  so  enervating  as  the 
1 

persistent  ground  bass    of  citizen  dissatisfaction  with  taxes  and  spending.  Americans 
find  it  diffi cul t--(or  is  it  a  matter  of  unwil lingness)--to  perceive  the  linkages 
between  the  services  they  enjoy  and  the  price  they  have  to  pay  to  get  them.  Just 
as  it  is  part  of  our  political  culture  to  believe  that  politicians  are  corrupt,  so 
too  is  it  obligatory  to  complain  about  taxes  and  levels  of  expenditures.    This  is 
not  to  say  that  some  of  the  complaints  may  not  be  legitimate  in  one  or  another 
setting  or  time.    But  we  must  stress  that  virtually  no  governmental  official,  regard- 
less of  his  honesty,  efficiency,  industriousness ,  and  luck,  can  escape  "taxes  and 
expenditures"  as  an  issue--regrettably  almost  always  as  a  negative  issue. 

A.    Taxes  on  the  Mind? 

Given  this  general  predilection  on  the  part  of  urban  Americans,  the  lack  of 
widespread  concern  about  taxes  and  expenditures  uncovered  by  this  survey  of  citizen 
attitudes  within  the  city  of  Boston  is  quite  remarkable.    Our  three  baseline  questions 
(Tables  III-3,  III-4,  and  III-5)  elicted  answers  scattered  over  many  issues.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "In  what  ways,  if  any,  could  the  local  government  do  a  better 
job  here  in  Boston?",  five  percent  gave  replies  that  in  some  way  indicated  concern 
about  expenditures.    Because  the  question  suggests  that  its  intended  focus  was  substan- 
tive services,  however,  this  question  probably  was  not  a  totally  neutral  vehicle  for 
drawing  out  references  to  such  non-substantive  concerns  as  taxes.    To  get  right  to 
the  point,  it  would  be  awkward  for  even  someone  preoccupied  with  high  taxes  to  answer 
the  question  by  saying,  "--by  lowering  taxes."    With  this  warning,  we  can  observe 

that  the  question  indeed  induced  essentially  no  direct  references  to  taxes,  and 

2 

very  few  that  even  complained  about  "excessive"  expenditures. 
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The  question  in  Table  III-4  had  similar  intent  (and  has  similar  interpretive 
complications):  "Think  about  the  things  in  this  city  that  you  think  need  to  be 
changed,  fixed  up,  or  given  special  attention.    What  things  do  you  think  of  as  most 
important  in  making  Boston  a  better  place  to  live?"    Only  three  percent  gave  answers 
that  would  fall  in  the  categories  of  taxes  and  expenditures  (lower  taxes,  cut  ex- 
penses, cut  services  and/or  salaries;  more  equitable  taxes,  tax  structure;  fiscal 
policy  in  general).    Were  we  to  rely  on  these  two  questions  alone,  we  would  have  to 
conclude  that  taxes  and  spending  are  not  salient  issues  for  Boston  residents  compared 
with  other  aspects  of  city  life. 

When  respondents  were  asked  to  comment  on  taxes  and  expenditures  directly, 
however,  quite  a  different  picture  emerged.    For  example,  72  percent  of  our  respondents 
answered  "no"  to  the  following  question:    "Considering  what  people  in  Boston  pay  in 
local  taxes,  do  you  think  the  people  generally  get  their  money's  worth  in  services, 
or  not?"    (See  Table  VIII-1.)    Asked  to  judge  the  level  of  taxes,  67  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  taxes  are  too  high  in  Boston  (Table  VIII-2).    Eight  percent 
think  taxes  are  too  low.    Of  those  answering  that  people  are  not  getting  their 
money's  worth,  the  reasons  cited  (also  given  in  Table  VIII-1)  include  poor  administra- 
tion, inefficient  management,  too  much  bureaucracy  or  red  tape,  oolitical  corruption, 

3 

graft,  and  wrong  pri ori ties--funds  spent  on  wrong  things. 

Despite  these  general  feelings,  respondents  did  express  a  willingness  to  have 

even  more  tax  money  spent  on  certain  services.    In  an  attempt  to  force  respondents  to 

establish  some  sense  of  priorities  by  linking  services  to  their  tax-and-expendi ture 

ramifications,  we  asked  them  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  have  more,  or  wanted 

less,  money  spent  on  sixteen  services:  public  schools,  street  liqhtinq,  garbage 

4 

collection,  etc.    Their  responses  are  given  in  Table  VIII-3.      For  our  present 
purposes,  the  important  aspect  of  this  table  is  the  predominant  willingness  to  have 
more  spent  on  a  wide  range  of  services.    And  particularly,  there  is  a  very  small 
minority  sufficiently  concerned  about  taxes/expenditures  to  insist  on  spending  less. 
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TABLE  VIII-1.  "Considering  what  people  in  Boston  pay  in  local  taxes,  do  you 
think  that  people  get  their  money's  worth  in  services,  or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

10% 

8% 

9% 

T  CO 

1  D 

OA 

1  Q 

Mn 

INU  , 

Aft 

Do 

79 
» t 

(If  no:)  "What  is  the  main  reason  for  this? 
Why  don't  people  get  their  money's  worth?" 

wrong  prion  ties,  lunas  spent  on  wrong  tmngs 

1  0/0 

I  U/o 

1  90/ 
1  C/o 

Unequal  distribution  of  services,  services 
iiu L  uc  1  ivcrea  to  ai  i  parts  ot  uie  city 

A 

c 

0 

A 

Poor  administration,  inefficient  manage- 
ment, too  much  bureaucracy,  red  tape, 
money  lost  unrougn  ineTTiciency 

1  9 
1  L 

1  Q 

1  0 

roiiLicai  corruption,  gratt,  money  lost 
through  illegality 

11 

15 

13 

Unequal  taxation,  some  people  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate  amount  ot  taxes  ana  ao  not 
get  commensurate  services 

5 

4 

5 

Inflation  has  made  the  dollar  worth  less 

1 

1 

1 

People  do  not  speak  up,  not  involved;  they 

do  not  ask  for  what  they  want  or  need; 

they  do  not  supervise  the  government  adequately 

2 

1 

2 

Other 

2 

2 

2 

No  answer 

25 

11 

19 
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TABLE  VIII-2.  "From  what  you  know,  do  you  think  taxes  are  too  high  here  in 
Boston,  about  right,  or  are  they  too  low  to  pay  for  the  needed  services?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Too  high 

69% 

65% 

67% 

About  right 

19 

22 

20 

Too  low 

6 

9 

8 

No  answer 

5 

4 

5 
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TABLE  VI 1 1 -3.    "Here  is  a  list  of  services  and  problems.    For  each,  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  whether  you  think  the  local  agencies  should  spend  more  money,  less 
money,  or  about  as  much  money  as  is  now  spent  on  those  services  or  problems. 
Remember,  that  to  spend  more  on  something,  the  local  government  either  has  to 
spend  less  on  something  else,  or  it  has  raise  taxes." 


%  Wanting  to  Spend  More,  Less 
Spend  More  On:   


Female 

Male 

Total 

Public  Schools 

65%, 

2% 

65%, 

3% 

65%, 

2% 

Police  patrolling  the  streets  at  night 

70, 

3 

69, 

3 

70, 

3 

Giving  tickets  and  towing  cars  parked  ' 
in  illegal  places 

12, 

48 

19, 

45 

15, 

47 

Street  lighting 

35, 

3 

37, 

10 

36, 

6 

Cleaning  and  repairing  streets 

52, 

3 

57, 

3 

52, 

3 

Providing  medical  care  to  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  themselves 

66, 

4 

64, 

6 

65, 

5 

Cleaning  up  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
small  children 

54, 

4 

52, 

5 

53, 

4 

Places  for  teen-age  boys  to  go  when 
they  want  to  play  a  game,  have  some 
recreation  or  a  good  time 

64, 

4 

57, 

9 

61, 

6 

Trash  and  garbage  collection 

23, 

3 

24, 

3 

23, 

3 

Inspecting  and  making  owners  clean  up 
houses  that  are  run  down  or  have  rats 
or  other  safety  hazards 

71, 

1 

72, 

1 

71, 

1 

Helping  kids  and  others  who  are  on 
drugs 

80, 

1 

80, 

4 

80, 

2 

Building  low-cost  housing 

70, 

4 

67, 

14 

69, 

8 

Controlling  air  pollution 

65, 

5 

58, 

11 

62, 

7 

Improve  public  transportation 

49, 

5 

52, 

11 

50, 

7 

Building  freeways 

13, 

47 

23, 

46 

17, 

47 

Welfare  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC) 

43, 

18 

37, 

22 

41, 

20 
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Only  in  the  cases  of  freeway  construction  and  ticketing  automobiles  is  there  a 
substantial  demand  for  less  spending. 

The  question,  of  course,  focuses  on  outgo  rather  than  income  (taxes).  The 
implication  for  tax  bills  is  still  not  as  ironclad  as  one  would  like,  since  the 
respondent  was  free  to  assume  that  the  increased  expenditures  he  might  favor  could 
be  offset--somewhere ,  somehow--by  equal  reductions  in  other  services  or  by  ''economies". 
Nevertheless,  despite  considerable  methodological  and  conceptual  difficulties,  it 
seems  reasonably  clear  that  general  dissatisfaction  with  taxes  has  not  resulted  in  a 
general  mood  of  retrenchment  and  rejection  of  government  as  a  vital  provider  of  the 
orerequisite  for  acceptable  urban  conditions. 

Apparently,  Boston  residents  do  associate  their  tax  situation  with  particular 
areas  of  servi ce--much  more  than  they  do  with  more  generalized  potential  problems  of 
governmental  inefficiency.    In  particular,  they  do  not  perceive  employees  of  city 
government  as  overpaid.    As  seen  in  Table  VIII-4,  a  majority  see  city  employees  as 
either  paid  on  a  par  or  below  par. 

B.    Possible  Remedies 

Among  the  possible  remedies  to  Boston's  tax  situation  are  these: 

1.  Lower  wages  and  salaries  of  city  employees;  individually  and/or  in  the  aggregate 
(through  reduced  work  force); 

2.  Reduce  service  levels  generally; 

3.  Reduce  particular  services; 

4.  Shift  particular  services  from  the  public  to  the  private  sector; 

5.  Increase  taxes  from  present  sources;  and, 

6.  Create  new  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

Respondents  in  the  citizen  attitude  survey  had  opportunities  to  express  themselves 
on  most  of  these  possibilities,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  as  systematic  a  fashion  as 
we  in  retrospect  would  have  preferred.    We  have  seen  in  Table  VIII-4  that  most  Boston 
residents  do  not  think  that  city  employees  are  overpaid.    It  comes  as  no  surprise. 
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TABLE  \/III-4.    "Do  you  think  that  people  who  work  for  the  city  government 
usually  make  more,  make  the  same,  or  make  less  than  they  would  make  if  they 
worked  for  someone  else  --  say,  in  business?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

More 

29% 

21% 

26% 

Same 

29 

26 

28 

Less 

19 

36 

26 

No  answer 

23 

17 

21 
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then,  that  they  do  not  support  reducing  wages  and  salaries  for  city  employees  as 

a  means  of  reducing  costs  and  thus  the  tax  burden.    Only  six  percent  answered 

"lower"  when  asked:    "Do  you  think  city  and  county  wages  and  salaries  generally 

should  be  higher  than  they  are  now,  are  they  about  right,  or  do  you  think  they 

5 

should  be  lower?"    (See  Table  VIII-5.)     The  survey  provided  no  occasion  for  res- 
pondents to  judge  whether  the  number  of  city  employees  of  various  types  is,  in  their 
view,  too  large. 

Table  VIII-3  indicated  rather  widespread  reluctance  to  consider  reduction  of 
all  sorts  of  services  and,  in  fact,  substantial  support  for  increased  effort. 
The  general  atmosphere  of  unwillingness  to  reduce  services  as  a  means  of  reducing 
taxes  is  clearly  indicated. 

When  the  inevitable  linkage  between  more  services  and  more  taxes  is  put  up  for 
across-the-board  evaluation,  however,  respondents  were  evenly  divided.    The  question 
we  asked  was:    "As  you  know,  costs  keep  going  up.    If  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  do 
you  think  taxes  should  be  raised  or  services  like  those  (listed  in  Table  \/III-3) 
should  be  cut  down?"    The  almost  even  division  of  opinion  on  this  question  is  shown 
in  Table  VIII-6. 

Respondents'  feelings  about  which  particular  areas  of  service  might  best  be 
reduced  have  already  been  discussed.    We  did,  however,  in  the  cases  of  certain  kinds 
of  service,  go  on  to  probe  whether  Boston  residents  might  prefer  to  have  those  services 
transferred  from  the  public  to  the  private  sector.    As  we  saw  in  Chapter  VI,  Boston 
is  a  city  heavily  reliant  on  public  transportation.    With  that  as  background,  one 
must  express  modest  surprise  that  a  strong  minority  (35  percent)  say  that  public 
transportation  "fares  should  be  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  system". 
(See  Table  VIII-7.)    This  is  possibly  a  firm  base  on  which  fundamental  change  in 
the  mode  of  transportation  financing  could  be  constructed,  but  public  officials 
vulnerable  to  electoral  judgment  would  need  to  calculate  very  carefully  the  intensity 
of  the  majority  opinion  on  this  question  given  the  importance  of  public  transportation 
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TABLE  VI 1 1 -5.  "Do  you  think  city  and  county  wages  and  salaries  generally 
should  be  higher  than  they  are  now,  are  they  about  right,  or  do  you  think 
they  should  be  lower?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Higher 

29% 

34% 

31% 

About  right 

42 

44 

43 

Lower 

6 

6 

6 

No  answer 

23 

16 

20 

TABLE  VIII-6.    "As  you  know,  costs  keep  going  up.    If  a  choice  has  to  be  made, 
do  you  think  taxes  should  be  raised  or  services  like  those  listed  In  Table 
VI 1 1 -3  should  be  cut  down?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Taxes  raised 

37% 

50% 

42% 

Services  cut 

47 

39 

44 

No  answer 

16 

11 

14 
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in  Boston. 

In  contrast  to  the  hint  of  a  possible  opening  for  user  assumption  of  costs  in  & 
the  field  of  transportation,  there  is  virtually  no  such  willingness  to  let  trash  and  ' 
garbage  collection  move  from  the  public  to  the  private  sphere.    Only  nine  percent  say 
that  people  should  hire  and  pay  for  their  own  trash  collection  service  (Table  VIII-8). 
Even  such  esoterica  as  museums  and  libraries    fall  on  widely  separated  points  on  the  ' 
continua  of  necessity  and  of  numbers  of  persons  making  use  of  them.    The  survey  indicat 
that  the  user-charge  system  of  financing  services  as  a  way  of  reducing  taxes  does  not, 
as  a  general  proposition,  appeal  to  a  majority  of  Boston  residents. 

C.    Tax  Sources,  Old  and  New 

The  tax  burden  on  a  given  individual  can  be  alleviated  by  shifting  the  tax,  in 

part  or  whole,  from  one  to  another  current  source  of  taxation  and/or  by  creating 

new  sources  of  taxation.    Our  survey  suggested  five  sources  of  taxes  and  then  asked 

respondents  to  indicate  which  way  they  think  is  the  "best"  way  to  raise  tax  money: 

by  taxing  property,  income,  utility  consumption,  sales,  or  automobile  ownership. 

Given  the  relatively  low  median  economic  status  of  Boston  residents,  one  must  continue 

to  register  amazement  at  the  high  ranking  given  the  sales  tax  (Table  VIII-19).  The 

relatively  low  level  of  support  for  taxing  property  and  automobile  ownership  comes 

in  the  face  of  distinctively  low  percentages  of  Boston  residents  owning  either  cars 
6 

of  homes . 

Two  intriguing,  new  potential  sources  of  taxes,  land  owned  by  educational 
institutions  and  church  property,  were  discussed  with  the  Boston  residents  participat- 
ing in  the  survey.    As  one  might  expect,  there  is  high  support  for  the  proposition 
to  tax  private  educational  institutions  (Table  VIII-11).    But,  most  surprising,  there 
is  virtually  the  same  degree  of  support  for  taxing  land  owned  by  churches  in  the 
city  (Table  VII 1-12).    Given  the  influence  of  and  resoect  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city,  one  must  view  the  figures  of  Table  VIII-12  as  among  the  most 
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TABLE  VIII-7.    "Do  you  think  tax  money  should  be  used  to  help  to  support  the 
public  transportation  system,  or  do  you  think  that  fares  should  be  high 
enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  system?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Tax  money  should 

be  used 

56% 

54% 

55% 

Fares  should  pay 

the  whole  cost 

33 

37 

35 

No  answer 

11 

9 

10 

TABLE  VIII-8.    "Do  you  think  that  trash  and  garbage  collection  should  be  paid 
for  by  taxes,  or  should  people  hire  and  pay  for  their  own  trash  collection 
service?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Paid  by  taxes 

88% 

86% 

87% 

People  pay  for  their  own 

7 

11 

9 

Fixed  fee  paid  to  city  to  collect  trash 

0 

0 

0 

No  answer 

4 

3 

4 

TABLE  VIII-9.  "How  about  libraries  and  museums?  Should  tax  money  be  used  to 
help  support  these,  or  should  people  who  use  them  have  to  pay  for  them?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Paid  by  taxes 

56% 

65% 

60% 

People  who  use  them 

33 

30 

32 

Only  libraries  should  be  tax-supported, 
not  museums 

2 

0 

1 

No  answer 

10 

5 

8 
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TABLE  VIII -10.    "Here  are  five  ways  that  local  governments  can  raise  money. 
If  more  tax  money  is  needed,  which  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to  raise  it?" 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Tax  on  property 

14% 

13% 

14% 

Tax  on  income  or  earnings 

9 

24 

15 

Tax  on  utilities  such  as  electricity, 
gas,  water 

16 

11 

14 

Sales  tax 

36 

31 

34 

Tax  on  automobile  owners 

16 

11 

14 

Other 

1 

2 

1 

No  answer 

9 

8 

9 

TABLE  VIII-11.    "As  you  probably  know,  land  that  is  owned  by  private  schools 
and  universities  in  the  city  by  law  cannot  be  taxed.    Do  you  think  this  law 
should  be  changed  or  not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Law  should  be  changed 

63% 

71% 

66% 

Law  should  not  be  changed, 

31 

26 

28 

No  answer 

6 

3 

5 
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TABLE  VIII-12.  "Also,  as  you  probably  know,  land  that  is  owned  by  churches  in 
the  city  by  law  cannot  be  taxed.    Do  you  think  this  law  should  be  changed  or 
not?" 


Female 

Male 

Total 

No  answer 

4% 

3% 

4% 

Law  should  not  be  changed 

38 

26 

33 

Law  should  be  changed 

57 

70 

62 

(If  "law  should  be  changed"):    Why  do 
you  feel  this  way?" 

City  needs  money,  would  lower  high 
taxes,  need  money  were  we  can  get  it 

9 

11 

10 

Church  property  is  not  used  mostly  for 
religious  purposes,  churches  own 
businesses 

7 

14 

10 

There  is  nothing  special  about  a  religious 
organization  that  warrants  exemption,  they 
own  land,  use  services,  belong  to  the 
community,  have  incomes 

20 

23 

21 

Religion  should  not  be  subsidized  by  city 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  separation  of 

uiiur  Lri  ariu  o  uauc 

1 

0 

1 

Clergy  are  too  rich*  they  can  afford  it, 
it  won't  hurt  churches 

13 

17 

15 

Other  reasons 

1 

0 

1 

Churches  should  pay  taxes,  no  reason 
why 

6 

5 

6 
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significant  of  the  entire  survey,  although  the  amount  of  actual  tax  money  that 
could  be  unlocked  by  taxing  church  property  is  probably  badly  overestimated  by  most 
Boston  residents.    The  reasons  given  by  those  respondents  supporting  taxation  of 
church  properties  reveal  considerable  -cynicism  or  secularity  among  those  respondents 
supporting  taxation  of  church  properties,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  33  percent 
are  opposed  to  taxing  church  properties. 

D.    Differences  by  Sex 

The  tables  reveal  female-male  differences  at  various  points.    Some  are  clearly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  about  the  sociology  of  sex.    For  example,  the  greater 
reluctance  of  female  respondents  to  see  church  properties  taxed  is  consistent  with 
what  is  known  about  differentials  in  church  attendance  and  religious  conviction. 
Other  clear  differences  between  the  sexes  are  less  easily  susceptible  to  explanation, 
either  because  the  findings  suggest  no  theoretical  linkages  or  because  the  findings 
seem  to  contradict  theoretical  expectations.    The  different  reactions  of  women  and 
men  to  preferred  sources  of  tax  revenue  (Table  VIII-10)  defy  facile  analytic 
rationalization,  as  does  the  markedly  greater  willingness  of  men  to  have  taxes  raised 
rather  than  to  have  services  cut  (Table  VIII-6).    These  illustrations  are  cited  to  ale 
us  to  the  fact  that  men  and  women  do  differ  marginally  in  a  wide  range  of  opinions 
about  city  services,  a  fact  which  has  political,  as  well  as  administrative,  implica- 
tions . 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIII 


1.  "A  short  bass  passage  continually  repeated  (beneath)  a  constantly  changing 
melody. ..." 

2.  A  major  complication  in  interpreting  Table  III-3  and  responses  underlying  it  is 
this:    Is  a  respondent  urging  "less  spending  on  welfare"  complaining  about 
welfare  programs,  about  inefficient  expenditures,  or  both? 

3.  A  reminder  is  in  order  that  the  rubrics  used  here  and  in  the  tables  are  the 
research  team's  characterizations  of  various  specific  answers  that  may  or  may 
not  have  used  these  specific  phrases. 

4.  Table  VIII-3  is  an  elaboration  of  Table  IV-22. 

5.  It  "^s  perhaps  valid  in  this  context  to  point  out  that  15  percent  of  our  respondents 
reported  that  they  or  a  close  relative  work  for  city  government  in  Boston. 

6.  Of  our  respondents,  26  percent  reported  owning  or  purchasing  a  home,  and  53  percent 
reported  owning  one  or  more  automobiles.  (See  Tables  V-1  and  VI-1.) 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  ECOLOGY  OF  ATTITUDES 

The  sifting  of  Boston's  population  into  relatively  homogeneous  neighborhoods 

reflects  virtually  universal  characteristics  of  urban  settlement.    Like  all  major 

cities,  Bostonians  tend  to  sort  themselves  out  into  residential  areas  of  economic  and 

social  distinctiveness.    The  common  understandings  among  those  who  know  the  city 

well  tend  to  link  race,  nationality,  religion,  and  income  with  the  traditional  regional 

entities  within  the  present  City  boundaries:    Roxbury,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  and 

so  forth.    Because  the  patterns  of  segregation,  partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary, 

are  well-known,  we  will  not  belabor  the  matter  here,  by  providing  essentially  redundant 
1 

substantiation.      Instead  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  two  substantial  points: 

First,  the  overwhelmingly  preponderant  cause  of  segregation  and  semi -segregation  of 

population  subgroups  is  ecological  choice,  and; 

Second,  the  ecological  patterning  of  residents  is  not  only  social  and  economic; 

political  patterning  also  results. 

A.    The  Ecology  of  Human  Settlement 

While  some  tend  to  think  of  discriminatory  actions  by  realtors  and  others  as  a 
prime  cause  of  residential  separation  of  social  groups,  the  larger  cause  in  fact  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  either  malign  or  benign  manipulation  by  community  decision-makers. 
Most  people  make  their  choice  of  residential  location  on  the  basis  of  very  small-scale 
considerations,  without  being  particularly  forced  by  persons  more  powerful  than  they, 
and  by  the  same  token  without  any  intention  of  creating,  themselves,  any  major 
demographic  "movement"  or  policy  concerning  residential  patterning. 

And  yet,  the  small-scale  calculations  which  lead  one  family  to  choose  Neighbor- 
hood A  are  likely  to  lead  other  similar  families  to  reach  the  same  conclusion,  based 
on  thei r  small-scale,  private  calculations,  and  to  lead  many  other  families  of  non- 
similar  characteristics  to  prefer  a  neighborhood  other  than  A.    The  more-or-less 


simultaneous,  independent  and  unplanned  uniformity  of  residence  location  preference 

by  large  numbers  of  persons  with  similar  social  attributes  leads  to  patterns  of 

neighborhood  homogenization  and  distinctiveness,  father  than  randomness— which  is  the 

2 

definition  of  human  ecology. 

Who  lives  where  is  partly  a  function  of  environmental  conditions.  Income 
groups  sort  themselves  out  on  the  basis,  among  others,  of  the  age  and  condition  of 
housing;  age  and  marital  groups  by  the  number  of  bedrooms  required,  access  to  schools 
etc.;  and  almost  all  persons  on  the  basis  of  who  is  already  there  (for  whatever 
historical  reason). 

Income,  of  course,  underlies  most  persons'  calculations  of  where  they  shall  live, 
and  that  is  hardly  a  voluntary  constraint  on  their  choice.    In  more  instances  than 
we  would  like  to  admit,  choice  is  limited  by  actual  or  assumed  discrimination.  And 
virtually  no  social  group  isn't  considered  unwelcome  by  some  other  group,  even  the  hig 
advantaged  WASPs.    But  more  of  the  choice  is  voluntary  than  is  sometimes  conceded 
by  those  wedded  to  an  assimilationist  ideology.    As  we  have  seen,  most  Bostonians 
feel  reasonably  happy  living  where  they  do,  evidence  perhaps  of  the  relative  imoortanc 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  impetuses  towards  segregation. 

B.    Political  Ecology 

If  people  tend  to  cluster  into  distinctive  areas  of  the  City,  then  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  ideas  also  cluster  in  detectable  patterns.    So  it  is  that  those  activt 
in  politics  regularly  expect  patterned  proportions  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  to 
emerge  from  one  or  another  part  of  the  city,  and  likewise  anticipate  (with  less  certair| 
factional  patterns  in  City  Council,  School  Committee,  and  Mayoral  voting  linked  to 
nei  ghborhoods . 

In  a  similar  vein,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  attitudes  about  substantive 
political  or  governmental  matters  would  not  be  randomly  expressed  throughout  the  city 
as  a  whole.    There  are  at  least  three  basic  reasons  why  attitudes  towards  city  services 
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would  be  expected  to  vary  significantly  from  area  to  area  within  the  city: 

1.  Physical  conditions  for  which  the  services  are  needed  vary  (crime  rate,  age  and 
condition  of  streets,  or  of  housing,  etc.) 

2.  Delivery  of  services  may  vary  from  one  area  to  another,  somewhat  independent  of 
the  variation  in  physical  needs;  and 

3.  Different  social  groups  learn  to  have  different  expectations  of  government,  some- 
what independent  of  actual  physical  conditions  and  actual  quantity  and  quality 

of  services  delivery. 

One  or  another  religious  or  ethnic  group,  for  example,  may  simply  have  higher  hopes 
or  demands  than  another.    The  office-holder  can  attempt  to  deal  with  each  of  these 
three  separately,  but  find  that  they  overlap  in  awkward  ways.    If  he  tries  to  placate 
a  vocal  group  whose  demands  are  inordinate  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)--#3, 
above--he  risks  alienating  others  on  the  basis  of  #2,  above.    To  appear  even-handed 
he  may  move  towards  equal  delivery  per  capita,  (#2),  but  at  the  cost  of  injustice  to 
those  living  where  conditions  merit  more  intensive  service  delivery  (#1).  Fortunately 
the  electoral  system  provides  a  common  "currency",  votes    to  be  won  or  lost,  to 
help  simplify  the  job  of  balancing  service  conditions,  service  expectations  and 
service  delivery. 

C.    The  Mapping  of  Attitudes 

These  observations  lead  us,  then,  to  the  examination  of  a  series  of  maps  of 
attitudes  toward  city  services  and  toward  city  government  in  general,  based  on 
some  of  the  same  questions  discussed  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 

Before  discussing  those  maps,  an  explanation  of  how  they  are  made  is  in  order. 
The  districts  which  are  delineated  are  based  on  traditional  neighborhoods  or  sections 
of  Boston.    Many  of  these,  in  turn,  were  once  independent  towns  prior  to  agreeing  to 
annexation  into  the  City  of  Boston.    Others,  such  as  the  North  End  and  Back  Bay,  are 
historically  distinct  areas,  although  they  have  always  been  part  of  the  City.  In 
short,  they  constitute--historically  and  contemporaneously--psychological  entities 
of  some  potency.    (There  is  one  exception:  the  division  of  Dorchester  into  two  parts 
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has  no  historical  justification,  but  is  done  as  a  consequence  of  the  tremendous  size 

and  population  of  Dorchester,  and  the  ethnic  differences  between  the  north  and  south 

segments.    The  boundary  we  use  to  divide  North  Dorchester  from  South  Dorchester 

is  that  used  for  planning  purposes  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.) 

Because  of  our  overall  sample  size,  it  was  necessary  to  combine  some  of  the  are( 

for  this  analysis.    The  prime  criterion  for  combination  was  contiguity.    Beyond  that 

socio-economic  and  cultural  similarities  among  the  populations  were  uppermost  in  the 

decisions  to  combine.    Necessarily,  subtleties  of  differences  between  areas  get  lost 

or  subdued  when  combined,  a  regrettable  corrolary  of  modest  sample  size.    On  the  basi 

of  cultural  and  socio-economic  similarities,  we  combined  East  Boston  and  the  North  Er 

recognizing  that  in  doing  so  we  artificially  diminish  the  emergence  of  issues  which 

are  important  in  one  of  those  sections  but  not  the  other  (such  as  airport  noise). 

That  combination  in  particular  was  done  with  great  reluctance;  but  our  final  decisior 

at  least  has  as  a  precedent  the  earlier  studies  by  the  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for 

Urban  Studies.    We  could  not  bring  ourselves,  however,  to  the  Joint  Center's  decisior 

3 

to  combine  Charlestown  with  any  of  its  contiguous  sections  of  the  City.    Thus,  in  the 
one  case  of  Charlestown,  we  have  let  a  sense  of  existential  distinctiveness  overrule 
our  sense  of  statistical  appropriateness,  and  provide  information  about  that  section 
of  the  City  uncombined.    Since  only  ten  respondents  live  in  Charlestown,  the  figures 
must  be  taken  as  only  suggestive. 

The  maps  designate  three  levels  of  whatever  variable  is  being  considered,  based 
virtually  every  case  on  optimistic  or  favorable  answers  (e.g.,  no  rats ,  feeling  safe 
at  night,  neighborhood  services  equal  to  or  better  than  in  other  neighborhoods). 
The  ten  areas  of  the  city  mapped  are  not  routinely  divided  into  groups  of  three  (high 
medium,  and  low).    In  an  attempt  to  convey  the  nature  of  the  distributions  of  opinion 
we  have  let  the  ten  areas  set  the  parameters  of  answers  and  the  boundaries  between 
high,  medium,  and  low.    Here  is  the  process  we  have  used: 

1.    The  lowest  and  highest  percentages  registered  by  the  nine  areas  were  taken  as  a 
conservative  and  prime  facie  estimate  of  the  likely  range  any  single  area  might 
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have  fallen  within.    Thus,  in  judging  housing  inspection,  we  assume  that  any  of 
the  ten  sections  could  have  had  as  many  as  62  percent  feeling  favorable  or  as  few  as 
15  percent  feeling  favorable,  since  two  areas  actually  registered  those  percentages. 

I.     We  then  divided  this  range  (in  our  example,  62  percent  minus  15  percent)  into  three 
equal  parts  to  set  the  boundaries  between  low,  medium  and  high.    In  the  housing  in- 
spection instance,  this  made  the  boundaries  15-31  percent,  low;  32-47  percent,  medium; 
and  47-62  percent,  high.    Each  area  was  then  classified  according  to  its  percentage. 

ieveral  observations  should  be  made  about  the  results: 

The  process  guarantees  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  section  rated  "low"  and 
one  rated  "high",  but  there  may  not  necessarily  be  more  than  that. 

!.     There  need  not  necessarily  be  any  area  rated  "medium",  if  the  areas  are  sharply 
polarized. 

i.      If  one  area  is  extreme,  it  affects  the  ratings  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  (and, 
in  our  judgement,  properly  does  so).    In  the  housing  inspection  example,  Brighton- 
Allston  is  much  higher  than  the  other  areas.    As  a  consequence,  eight  of  the 
remaining  nine  areas  rate  "low". 

k     The  small  size  of  the  Charlestown  sample  leads  to  arti factual ly  wide  functions  in 
percentages.    Consequently,  whenever  Charlestown 's  percentage  is  either  the  highest 
of  the  lowest,  we  have  used  the  next-highest  or  next-lowest  area's  percentage  to 
calculate  the  range  and  the  boundaries  between  levels.    Thus,  in  rating  "how 
Boston  is  run",  the  range  and  boundaries  are  based  on  South  Boston's  50  percent 
(and  South  Dorchester-Mattapan 's  22  percent)  rather  than  on  Charlestown 's  70  percent. 
There  are  six  instances  where  this  type  of  adjustment  is  made;    they  are  indentified 
on  the  maps . 

i.     The  level  designations,  of  course,  are  relative.    One-third  of  the  respondents  living 
in  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury  say  they  are  "very  interested"  in  city  problems  and  city 
politics--a  percentage  which,  given  the  city-wide  range,  is  rated  "high".  Whether 
one  chooses  to  consider  such  a  percentage  as  "high"  in  some  absolute  sense  is, 
presumably,  a  matter  of  personal  preference  and  experience. 

5.      Even  though  the  ranges  of  percentages  are  quite  different,  pairs  of  maps  (and 

their  supporting  tables)  can  be  compared,  to  ascertain  consistency  in  rank  ordering. 


D.    General  Outlook 

The  first  four  maps  deal  with  broad  states  of  mind:    "spirits",  efficacy,  interest, 
4 

ind  civic  duty.     The  dominant  message  is  that  "very  good  spirits"  are  reported  by 
)nly  modest  proportions  of  the  population  rather  uniformly  throughout  the  city--the 
Droportion  running  in  the  vicinity  of  25  percent.    The  two  areas  of  highest  income,  Back 
3ay-Beacon  Hi  11 -West  End  and  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury,  have  the  greatest  proportion  of 
purportedly  happy  individuals.    The  two  areas  most  heavily  populated  by  lower  or 
Tiodest-i ncome  Irish,  South  Boston  and  Charlestown,  are  two  of  the  three  areas 
with  the  smallest  proportion  of  reported  high  spirits  (North  Dorchester  being  the 
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Back  Bay  over  60  percent  could  report  only  "fair"  spirits,  at  best. 

The  carry-over  of  general  mood,  as  expressed  through  the  "spirits"  question, 
to  political  mood  appears  not  to  be  very  strong,  in  comparing  Maps  1  and  2. 
Bacy  Bay-Beacon  Hill-West  End  remains  a  stronghold  of  relative  optimism;  the  section 
in  which  most  blacks  live  report  the  fewest  numbers  of  persons  who  feel  politically 
efficacious.    The  low  rating  of  the  combined  heavily  Italian  areas,  the  North  End 
and  East  Boston,  is  informative,  particularly  in  light  of  the  objective  high  regard 
electoral  politics  is  held  in  these  neighborhoods. 

Degree  of  interest  (Map  3)  varies  much  more  from  area  to  area  than  either  soiri' 
or  efficacy.    Brighton  emerges  as  an  area  of  high  interest,  with  four  out  of  ten  j 
saying  they  are  "very  interested"  in  city  problems  and  city  policies--a  remarkable 
figure.    At  the  other  extreme,  only  three  percent  express  that  degree  of  interest  inj 
South  Boston,  a  seedbed  of  city,  state,  and  national  political  figures.    Hyde  Park- 
West  Roxbury's  high  interest  corresponds  to  conventional  wisdom  about  high  income  ar 
but  the  proportion  of  the  very  interested  in  Back  Bay  is  only  half  that  (22  percent 
as  against  41  percent).    And  Roxbury-South  End  residents  express  high  interest  (at  a 
30  percent  rate),  potentially  important  when  juxtaposed  to  that  area's  feelings  abou 
particular  city  services. 

Yet  Roxbury-South  End  comes  out  lowest  in  valuing  City  elections  (Map  4). 
Translated  into  election-day  apathy,  the  interest-potential  becomes  partly  deflected 
And,  indeed,  Roxbury-South  End  does  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  terms  of  reoor 
voting  in  City  elections  (Map  5). 

But  that  is  a  bit  of  continuity  rare  in  the  comparison  of  Mans  4  and  5.    For  th( 
total  set  of  Boston  neighborhoods,  there  is  a  remarkable  incongruity  between  resident 
valuation  of  voting  in  City  elections  and  their  actual  voting  in  those  elections 
(or  at  least  saying  they  do  so).    Since  Roxbury-South  End  constitutes  perhaps  the 
most  problem- ridden  area  of  the  city,  and  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hi  11 -West  End  has  a  heavy 
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MAP  lo     "In  general,  how  would  you  say 
your  life  is  these  days?    Would  you  say 
your  spirits  are:  very  good,  fair,  or 
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MAP  2.  "City  officials  don't  care  much 
about  what  people  like  me  think." 
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MAP    3o     "How  interested  would  you  say 
you  are  in  city  problems  and  city  politics: 
very  interested,  fairly  interested,  or  not 
too  interested?" 
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MAP  4,  "A  good  many  city  elections 
in  Boston  aren't  important  enough  to 
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MAP    5,     "About  how  often  would  you  say 
you  vote  in  City  elections        for  Mayor 
and  City  Councilmen:     just  about  always, 
more  times  than  not,  once  in  a  while, 
or  almost  never?" 
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concentration  of  "public-regarding"  whites  who  serve  as  the  main  city-resident  allies 
of  blacks  (on  such  issues  as  school  quality  and  availability  of  public  transportation) 
their  mutually  modest  voting  rates  undoubtedly  alter  policy  outcomes  against  their 
interests.    On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  South  Boston  residents  report  voting  at  a 
rate  that  belies  their  feelings  of  efficacy. 

E.    Rating  of  Services 

Residents'  feelings  about  how  Boston  is  "run"  divide  essentially  into  two  strata, 
with  few  areas  in-between  (Map  6).    While  we  have  no  back-up  evidence  on  the  matter, 
one  can  plausibly  consider  whether  the  map  is  not  in  fact  informing  us  of  a  tendency  q- 
some  parts  of  the  city  to  be  seen  somehow  as  the  "real"  Boston--the  older  downtown 
sections,  or  nearby  historical  areas— and  thus  informing  us  that  residents  tend  to  thii 
of  the  City  government  as  disproportionately  concerned  with  those  parts  of  the  city. 
Brighton-Alls  ton  and  Roxbury-South  End  (too  high  and  too  low,  respectively)  deviate 
from  the  needed  prima  facie  data  requirements,  to  support  this  hypothesis,  but  at 

least  the  Roxbury-South  End  exception  is  explainable  in  terms  of  that  section's  racial 
6 

composition. 

Schools .    We  asked  respondents  their  feelings  about  public  schools  in  the  city 
as  a  whole  and  in  comparison  to  other  neighborhoods.    The  least  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  heavily  black  area  and  in  the  "public-regarding"  enclave  we  identified 
earlier,  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill-West  End.  (See  Map  7).    The  greatest  satisfaction  appean 
in  part  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  poorest  (and  white.  Catholic)  sections  of  the  city: 
East  Boston-North  End,  and  South  Boston.    Less  surprisingly,  the  area  that  is  most 
"suburban"  in  feel,  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury,  was  among  the  highly  satisfied. 

Most  areas  of  the  city  are  evenly  split  in  their  opinion  about  whether  their  scho( 
are  worse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  (Map  8).    Most  Roxbury-South  End  residents 
are  convinced  that  they  are  less  well  provided  for  in  this  service  area. 

The  range  of  opinion  on  how  the  school  officials  have  handled  school  integration 
was  both  narrower  and  more  optimistic  than  we  expected  (Map  9).    The  results  are  such 
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MAP  6,  "Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the 
way  Boston  is  run:  excellent,  very  good, 
good  enough,  or  not  good  at  all?" 
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MAP    7,     "How  good  would  you  say  is  the 
education  children  get  in  the  public 
schools  in  this  neighborhood:    very  good, 

good  enough,  not  so  good,  or  not  good  EAST  BOSTON 
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MAP  8.  "Compared  with  schools  in  the  rest 
of  Boston,  do  you  think  the  schools  in  this 
neighborhood  are  better,  the  same,  or  not 
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MAP    9.     "How  do  you  think  school  officials 
here  have  handled  school  Integration: 
very  well,  well  enough,  not  too  well,  or 
not  well  at  all?" 

EAST  BOSTON- 
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that  one  must  conclude  both  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  were  being  exnressed 
by  proponents  and  opponents  of  integration--a  confluence  of  "not  enough"  with 
"too  much".    We  asked  those  with  children  in  the  public  schools  their  feelings  about 
racial  balancing  of  schools  by  "sending  their  children  to  a  school  a  little  farther 
away  from  home  than  the  one  they  go  to  now" . . . (wi dely  interpreted  by  respondents  as 
:  referring  to  busing).    Although  the  nuntier  of  residents  in  our  sample  having  children 
in  public  school  is  quite  low,  we  have  mapped  their  response  as  a  means  of  aivino  a 
rough  gauge  of  feeling    about  this  issue  amonej  those  potentially  most  affected  (Mao  10) 
The  map  underlines  the  remaining  potency  of  integrationist  sympathy  among  Boston  blacks 
And  it  seems  to  confirm  our  sense  that  Brightofl-i\llston  and  Hyde  Park-West  Roxburv 
optimism  about  the  way  school  officials  have  handled  integration  (Map  9)  is  based  on 
their  perception  that  school  officials  have  not  taken  dramatic  steps  to  "push" 
integration.    Yet  is  is  fair  to  point  out  that  children  in  these  two  sections  would 
have  the  farthest  distance  to  travel  if  they  were,  say,  to  meet  blacks  half-way  in 
schools.    For  them,  sending  their  children  "a  little  farther"  would  not  in  fact  "help 
integrate  the  schools  in  Boston",  despite  the  question  wording. 

Transportation.    In  Chapter    VI  we  underscored  the  extent  to  which  Boston  is  a 
city  of  public  transportation  users.    What  we  find  in  this  area-by-area  analysis  is 
that  the  extent  of  reported  use  varies  remarkably  little  throughout  the  city  (Map  11). 
That  East  Boston  is  a  relatively  heavy  user  reflects,  among  other  things,  the  physical 
difficulty  in  getting  from  there  to  downtown  and  other  parts  of  the  city  and  region. 
The  position  of  Bri ghton-Al Iston  as  equally  high  is  less  easily  explained;  indeed,  the 
total  pattern  for  the  city  requires  more  exegesis  than  is  perhaos  justified  or  possible 
here.    The  important  matter  for  our  purposes  is  to  note  where  variation  occurs, 
and  to  reiterate  the  small  range  of  variation  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 
Map  12  addresses  itself  to  our  central  concern:  What  are  the  policy  implications  or 
demands  which  grow  out  of  public  transportation  use  and  the  attitudes  developed  in  the 
process?    The  survey  asked  those  respondents  who  use  public  transportation  less  than 
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MAP    10 o     "Suppose  people  in  your  neighborhood 
were  asked  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
a  little  farther  away  from  home  than  the  one 
they  go  to  now,  to  help  integrate  the  schools 
in  Boston.    Would  you  be  willing  to  do  this,  or 
not?"    (Asked  only  of  those  with  children  in 
public  school.) 
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MAP    11.     "About  how  often  do  you  or 
someone  in  your  family  ride  the  bus  or 
trolley:     almost  every  day,  a  few 

times  a  week,  once  a  week,  less  often,  EAST  BOSTON- 
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MAP    12.     "Are  there  any  changes  that 
could  be  made  in  the  public  transportation 
system  so  that  you  and  your  family  would 
use  it  more  often?"     (Asked  only  of  those 
who  reported  using  public  transit  less 
than  "almost  every  day".) 
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"almost  every  de^y"  whether  there  were  ways  the  transportation  system  might  be  improved, 
such  that  they  would  be  induced  to  use  it  more  often.    Map  12  indicates  the  distri- 
bution of  those  who  answered  that  query  in  the  negati ve--because  they  were  satisfied  with 
public  transportation  as  it  is,  or  because  their  negative  opinion  of  it  is  so  deep  that 
nothing  could  change  it.    In  either  case,  our  judgement  is  that  they  represent  a  single 

factor  to  decision-makers,  namely  individuals  who  exert  essentially  no  particular  demands 

8 

on  policy  regarding  public  transportation.     Roxbury-South  End  implicitly  presents 
itself  as  perhaps  the  most  flexible  respondent  to  improvements  in  public  transportation. 
That  area  is  one  of  the  lower  users  (Map  11)  and  one  of  the  highest  areas  expressing 
willingness  to  increase  use.    Bri ghton-Al  1  ston ,  already  a  heavy  user,  provides  a 
relatively  low  proportion  willing  to  increase  use  as  improvements  are  made.    Hyde  Park- 
West  Roxbury  is  a  vast  suburban  area,  somewhat  distant  from  downtown  Boston,  and  suffers 
to  some  extent  the  problems  of  transportation  service  that  true  suburbs  (that  is,  beyond 
the  city  limits)  complain  of. 

Housing  and  Inspection.  We  observed  in  Chapter  V  that  most  Boston  residents  feel 
satisfied  about  where  they  live.    There  are,  of  course,  variations  in  such  feelings 
from  section  to  section  of  the  city.    Map  13  presents  the  range  of  these  feelings,  as 
measured  by  our  question  on  whether  there  are  serious  ways  in  which  either  the 
respondent's  house  or  neighborhood  is  "not  a  good  pi  ace... to  live"  (other  than  cost). 
Not  unexpectedly,  Boston's  most  suburban-style  section,  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury,  ranks 
first  in  satisfaction.    The  close  second  of  East  Boston-North  End  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  objective  assessment  of  physical  living  conditions,  but  is  understandable  to 

those  familiar  with  the  underlying  community  and  cultural  spirit  that  distinguishes 

9 

both  areas  and  particularly  the  North  End.     And  yet  other  comparable  areas  with 
objective  physical  problems  in  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  bMt  strong  sense  of 
culture  and  communi ty--Charlestown  and  the  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill  area--rank  lowest.    As  a 
further  complication.  South  Boston,  an  area  again  with  strong  cultural  and  sectional 
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MAP     13.     "Are  there  any  serious  ways 
(other  than  cost)  that  either  this  house 
or  this  neighborhood  is  not  a  good  place 
for  you  to  live?" 
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pride  plus  in  its  instance  some  areas  of  objectively  quite  good  physical  conditions 
(housing  and  general  neighborhood)--in  other  words,  double  advantage--ranks  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  ten  communities. 

Since  so  many  Boston  residents  are  renters,  the  opinion  of  renters  about  the 
way  landlords  keep  up  dwelling  units  takes  on  special  significance.    We  asked  those 
of  our  respondents  who  are  renters  whether  they  have  "upkeep"  problems.    Section  by 
section  (Map  14),  diminution  in  the  proportion  citing  pro|Dlems  corresponds  reasonably 
well  to  the  total  sample's  characterization  of  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions 
we  have  just  discussed.    As  Map  14  shows,  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury  and  East  Boston-North 
End  are  again  high,  and  Jamaica  Plain-Roslindale  is  equally  high.    South  Boston 
is  highest  of  all,  with  86  percent  of  its  renter  population  unable  or  unwilling  to  cite 
"upkeep"  problems.    Although  Roxbury-South  End  is  most  pessimistic  about  many  city 
conditions,  its  renters  are  not  polar  in  their  feelings  about  the  physical  maintenance 
of  their  dwelling  units. 

How  well  dwelling  units --owner-occupied  or  rented--are  maintained  depends  in  some 
part  on  code  inspections  by  the  City.    In  light  of  the  basically  favorable  assessments 
of  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  described  in  Chapter  V  and  confirmed  in  Maps  13 
and  14,  the  rather  low  opinion  of  housing  inspection  we  also  reported  in  Chanter  V  is 
surprising.    Even  more  surprising  is  the  wide  range  of  feeling  on  this  subject,  ranging 
from  62  percent  of  the  sample  giving  inspection  good  marks  in  Brighton,  to  15  percent 
in  Roxbury-South  End.  (Map  15).    It  needs  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  typical  percentage 
is  in  the  20  percent  area;  the  great  range  is  the  result  of  an  astounding  response  from 
Brighton  residents.    This  may  be  related  to  self-interested  recognition  that  the  cost  of 
renting  would  increase  considerably  if  closer  attention  were  paid  by  the  City  to  possible 
violations  stemming  from  overcrowding  and  minimal  upkeep  (which  are  financially  advantageous 
both  to,  say,  a  student  renter  and  his  landlord).    Because  the  Brighton  situation  polar- 
izes the  map  presentation,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  actual  percentages  show 
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MAP    14.     "In  some  neighborhoods  people  tell 
us  about  problems  with  the  way  houses  are 
kept  --  things  like  dangerous  floors,  poor 
heating,  bad  wiring,  toilets  that  don't  work, 
rats,  and  other  things.     Do  you  have  any 
problems  like  that  here  now  in  this  house 
(building)?"     (Asked  only  of  renters) 
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MAP    15.     "How  well  do  you  think  local 
agencies  do  in  inspecting  houses  and 
getting  owners  and  landlords  to  make 

needed  repairs:    very  well,  well  enough,  EAST  BOSTON- 
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Roxbury-South  End  and  Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill-West  End  Equally  dissatisfied,  to  an 
extent  quite  different  from  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury  and  North  Dorchester,  even  though 
all  four,  along  with  four  others,  fall  in  the  "low"  classification. 

Has  urban  renewal  helped  improve  the  living  conditions  of  Boston  residents?    It  is 
popular  on  the  part  of  some  to  think  of  renewal  as  an  effort  by  "the  middle  class"  or 
the  "establishment"  or  some  other  presumably  dominant  faction  to  create  physical  and 
sociological  conditions  more  in  keeping  with  their  aesthetics  than  the  status  quo,  cfter 
at  the  expense  of  those  most  directly  affected.    Urban  renewal  is  no  longer  "liberal 
chic".    It  is  instructive  and  sobering  then,  to  observe  in  Map  16  the  pattern  of  appro- 
val of  urban  renewal:  the  areas  most  favorable  are  on  the  one  hand  the  one  area  of  the 
city  least  likely  to  want  or  need  urban  renewal  (Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury),  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  one  area  of  the  city  in  which  residential  urban  renewal  has  been  undertal< 
to  a  heavy  extent  (Roxbury -South  Eiid).    Nor  is  Charlestown  among  the  most  skeptical 
(granted  our  problem  of  too  few  respondents).    The  response  of  Bri ghton-Allston ,  South 
Boston    and  East  Boston-North  End  must  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  what  many  of  those 
residents  see  as  their  vulnerability  to  urban  renewers'  plottings  (reassurances  to  the 
contrary  notwi thstandi ng),  current  and  past,  real  and  imagined.    As  we  have  seen, 
Bri  ghton-Al  Iston  residents  seem  to  enjoy  the  (economic)  benefits  of  leaving  present 
housing  arrangements  as  they  are--and  this  was  the  area  of  a  major  and  highly  visible 
confrontation  between  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  some  local  residents.  The 
cultural  and  sectional  esprit  (or  insularity,  some  would  say)  of  East  Boston-North  End 
and  of  South  Boston  can  be  plausibly  advanced  as  an  explanation  for  the  results  from 
those  communities  (although  Roxbury-South  End  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  culture- 
and  section-conscious  parts  of  Boston,  too).    The  extent  to  which  racial  calculations 
are  a  factor  is  unclear,  but  we  cannot  discount  the  fact  that  Federally-involved 
housing  programs  always  raise  the  possibility  of  insistence  on  racial  nondiscrimination- 
reason  enough  to  turn  mostly-white  areas  adjacent  to  Roxbury  against  what  might 
otherwise  seem  to  be  seductive  Federal  programs.    We  may  be  overinterpreti ng  the  data, 
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MAP    16.     "Do  you  think,  overall,  urban 
renewal  has  made  Boston  a  better  place 
to  live,  or  a  worse  place  to  live,  or 
hasn't  made  much  difference?" 


CHARLESTOWN 


EAST  BOSTON- 
NORTH  END 
[Ti7o 


ROXBURY- 
SOUTH 
END  />>-| 
[4370 


SOUTH 
BOSTON 


257o 


JAMAICA  PLAIN- 
ROSLINDALE 


257o 


NORTH 
DORCHESTER 


347c 


SOUTH 

DORCHESTER 
MATTAPAN 


357o 


HYDE  PARK- 
WEST  ROXBURY 
r^87o  \  


Range:  237, 


Percentage  answering: 
"a  better  place" 


high 

medium 

low 
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however;  it  should  be  stressed  that  this  map,  like  many  of  the  others,  illustrates 

marginal  differences  of  aggregate  opinion  within  an  overall  city  modal  thrust  of 

opinion.    In  this  instance  of  evaluating  urban  renewal,  there  are  no  clear  reversals 

or  oppositions  of  opinion--one  area  showing  a  clear  majority  feeling  favorable  about 

renewal  and  another  section  of  the  city  showing  a  clear  majority  feeling  unfavorable. 

Crime  and  Disorder.    Much  more  differentiation  occurs  when  the  subject  is  crime. 

Maps  17,  18,  19  and  20  reveal  patterns  of  feelings  about  safety  and  police  adequacy, 

in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to  other  sections  of  the  city.    The  rather  dramatic 

shifts  in  percentages  from  one  section  to  another,  when  reporting  feeling  safe  at 

night,  underscore  the  extent  to  which  areas  of  the  city  have,  in  greater  or  lesser 
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degree,  the  experience  of  crime  or  the  conviction  that  crime  is  rampant. 

Feelings  of  personal  safety  are  translated  in  most  city  areas  into  a  belief  that 

things  must  be  worse  elsewhere  in  the  city  (Map  18).    For  instance,  people  in  Hyde 

Park-West  Roxbury  not  only  feel  safe  in  absolute  terms,  but  seem  to  reason  that 

that  must  mean  their  part  of  the  city  is  safer  than  most.    There  are  some  distinctions: 

residents  of  Back  Bay-Beacon- Hi  1 1 -West  End  tend  to  feel  safe  at  night,  yet  proportionate" 

11 

more  of  them  think  of  crime  as  worse  in  their  section  than  in  other  sections. 

There  is  great  variation  in  opinion  about  the  adequacy  of  police  protection  against 
crime,  from  area  to  area  (Map  19).    We  have  commented  earlier  that  most  assessments  of 
police  performance  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  conglomerate  formation  of  opinion 
based  on  direct  experiences  with  crime  (remembering  the  appalling  figures  cited  in 
Chapter  IV),  hearsay  or  general  impression,  and  levels  of  actual  provision  of 
public  service.    In  black  areas  of  the  city,  these  calculations  may  be  uniquely 
exaggerated  because  of  the  additional  factor  of  police  indifference  or  hostility,  real 
and/or  imagined.    For  proportionately  more  blacks  than  whites,  it  is  part  of  the  culture 
to  be  anti-police.  (In  the  same  way,  our  data  concerning  perceptions  of  how  extensive 
crime  is  in  other  than  one's  own  neighborhood  are  undoubtedly  colored   by  white  assump- 
tions about  black  neighborhoods.)    As  a  consequence,  Maps  19  and  20  are  strongly  affected 
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MAP     17.     "How  safe  do  you  feel  walking 
around  your  neighborhood  alone  at  night: 
very  safe,  pretty  safe,  pretty  unsafe, 

or  very  unsafe?"  EAST  BOSTON - 


JAMAICA  PLAIN- 
ROSLINDALE 


NORTH 
DORCHESTER 


307o 


SOUTH 

DORCHESTER' 
MATTAPAN 


377c 


HYDE  PARK- 
WBST  R  OX  BURY 

r607o  i  


Percentage  answering: 
"very  safe",  or  "pretty  safe" 


Range:  407o, 
excluding  Charlestown 


high 

medium 

low 
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MAP    18.     "Do  you  think  there  is  more 
crime  in  this  neighborhood  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  city,  is  there  less  crime, 
or  is  it  about  the  same  here  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  city?" 


HYDE  PARK- 
VVi'ST  ROXBURY 
r947,  I  


Percentage  answering: 
"less"  or  "about  the  same" 


Range:  32%, 
excluding  Charlestown 


m 


high 
medium 
low 
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MAP    19.     "In  general,  how  would  you 
rate  the  job  the  police  do  of  protecting 
people  in  this  neighborhood:     very  good, 
good  enough,  not  so  good,  or  not  good 
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MAP    20.     "Compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
city,  how  would  you  rate  the  job  the 
police  do  in  fighting  crime  here  in  this 
neighborhood:  do  they  do  a  better  job,  the 
same,  or  not  as  good  a  job  in  this  neigh- 
borhood as  in  other  parts  of  Boston?" 


CHARLESTOWN 


BRIGHTON  -ALLSTON 


727o 


BACK  BAY- 
BEACON  HILL 
WEST  END 
707c  1 — -A 


EAST  BOSTON- 
NORTH  END 


ROXBURY- 

SOUTH 

END 


497o 


JAMAICA  PLAIN- 
ROSLINDALE 


SOUTH 
BOSTON 


817. 


NORTH 
DORCHESTER 
677o 


SOUTH 

DORCHESTER- 
MATTAPAN 


827. 


HYDE  PARK- 
WiiST  R  OX  BURY 
i  947.  1  — ^ 


Percentage  answering: 
"better"  or  "same" 


Range:  457, 


A 


high 

medium 

low 
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TABLE  IX-1 .  "In  what  ways,  if  any,  could  the  local  government  do  a  better 
job  here  in  Boston?. . .Anything  else?" 


Back  Bay-        Brighton-  North 
Beacon  Hill-    Allston  Dorchester 
West  End 


A=first  mention,  B=second  mention 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Street  cleaning  and/or  maintenance 

2% 

2% 

0% 

0% 

8% 

2% 

Parks,  recreation  facilities 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Clean  up  city,  including  litter, 
dirty  buildings,  pollution  control 

2 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Schools;  better  public  education 
in  any  way 

2 

6 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Police  strengthened,  law  enforce- 
ment better,  crime  reduced 

0 

6 

18 

0 

7 

3 

Low-cost  housing,  includes  housing 
for  special  groups,  e.g.,  poor 

2 

0 

5 

5 

2 

1 

Supervision  of  rents  and  condition 
of  rental  housing 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Improve  housing  non-specific 

6 

2 

3 

0 

5 

4 

Management  more  efficient;  waste 
less  money;  less  bureaucracy 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

Reduce  corruption 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Political  integration;  cooperation 
among  different  elements;  community 

concern  about  selves,  narrow  interests 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Improve  administration,  no  answer 
how,  get  better  people,  get  rid  of 
present  administration 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Spend  less  on  welfare/poor-- 
includes  more  regulation-control 
of  welfare 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

More  jobs,  regardless  for  whom, 
better  salaries,  more  pay 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1 
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TABLE  IX-1.  continued. 


Back  Bay- 
Beacon  Hill- 
West  End 

Brighton- 
Allston 

North 

Dorchester 

A=first  mention,  B=second  mention 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

More  concern  about,  more  programs  for 
poor  people,  people  on  welfare 

0 

0 

3 

5 

2 

3 

Do  more  for  people,  listen  to 
people  more,  non-specific,  better 
communication  with  people,  more 
information  about  what's  going  on 

24 

2 

1 0 

0 

5 

1 

Taxes  too  high,  unfair 

6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

1 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  city  sample 
and  fewer  than  10%  of  any  single 
area's  sample 

14 

16 

11 

8 

14 

15 

No  changes  needed;  it  is  doing 
the  best  job  it  can 

6 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

No  answer 

12 

60 

23 

77 

20 

61 
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TABLE  IX-1,  continued. 


South 

Dorchester- 
Ma  tta  pan 

East 

Boston 

North 

- 

End 

Hyde  Park- 
West 
Roxbury 

A=first  mention,  B=second  mention 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Street  cleaning  and/or  maintenance 

10% 

8% 

4% 

0% 

2% 

Parks,  recreation  facilities 

7 

5 

6 

4 

0 

9 

Clean  up  city,  including  litter, 
dirty  buildings,  pollution  control 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Schools;  better  public  education 
in  any  way 

o 
C 

o 
c 

o 
C. 

o 
C 

D 

6 

Police  strengthened,  law  enforce- 
ment better,  crime  reduced 

7 

r 

D 

4 

4 

y 

3 

Low-cost  housing,  includes  housing 
for  special  groups,  e.g.,  poor 

7 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Supervision  of  rents  and  condition 
of  rental  housing 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Improve  housing  non-specific 

14 

15 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Management  more  efficient;  waste 
less  money;  less  bureaucracy 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

3 

Political  integration;  cooperation 
among  different  elements;  community 
orientation  of  leaders  rather  than 
concern  about  selves,  narrow  interests 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Reduce  corruption 

5 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Improve  administration,  no  answer 
how,  get  better  people,  get  rid  of 
present  administration 

7 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Spend  less  on  welfare/poor-- 
includes  more  regulation-control 
of  welfare 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

More  jobs,  regardless  for  whom, 
better  salaries,  more  pay 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 
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TABLE  IX-1 ,  continued. 


South 

Dorchester- 
Mattapan 

East 

Boston 

North 

End 

Hyde  Park- 
West 
Roxbury 

A=first  mention,  B=second  mention 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

More  concern  about,  more  programs 
for  poor  people,  people  on  welfare 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Do  more  for  people,  listen  to 
people  more,  non-specific,  better 
communication  with  people,  more 
information  about  what'  going  on 

7 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

i  ■ 

Taxes  too  high,  unfair 

7 

0 

15 

8 

12 

6 

Other  responses  mentioned  by 
fewer  than  1%  of  total  city 
sample  and  fewer  than  10%  of 
any  single  area's  sample 

23 

14 

10 

22 

10 

12 

No  changes  needed;  it  is 
doing  the  best  job  it  can 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

No  answer 

10 

40 

21 

50 

6 

58 
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TABLE  IX-1,  continued. 


Jamaica 
Plain- 
Rosl  indale 

Roxbur> 

South 

End 

r- 

South 
Boston 

A=first  mention,  B=second  mention 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A  B 

Street  cleaning  and/or  maintenance 

3% 

^% 

8% 

1% 

0%  13% 

Parks,  recreation  facilities 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0  6 

Clean  up  city,  including  litter, 
dirty  buildings,  pollution  control 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3  0 

Schools;  better  public  education 
in  any  way 

4 

3 

4 

5 

9  6 

Police  strengthened,  law  enforce- 
ment better,  crime  reduced 

15 

4 

13 

3 

9  6 

Low-cost  housing,  includes  housing 
for  special  groups,  e.g.,  poor 

3 

0 

6 

3 

9  6 

Supervision  of  rents  and  condition 
of  rental  housing 

1 

3 

3 

6 

0  0 

Improve  housing  non-specific 

0 

3 

9 

1 

15  3 

Management  more  efficient;  waste 
less  money;  less  bureaucracy 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0  0 

Reduce  corruption 

0 

0 

3 

0  . 

6  0 

Political  integration;  cooperation 
among  different  elements;  community 
orientation  of  leaders  rather  than 
concern  about  selves,  narrow  interests 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0  0 

Improve  administration,  no  answer 
hn\A/    dPt  hpttpr  npoolp.  aet  rid  of 
present  administration 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2  0 

Spend  less  on  welfare/poor-- 
includes  more  regulation-control 
of  welfare 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6  0 

More  jobs,  regardless  for  whom, 
better  salaries,  more  pay 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0  3 
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TABLE  IX-1,  concluded. 


Jamaica  Roxbury-  South 

Plain-  South  Boston 

Roslindale  End 


A=first  mention,  B=second  mention  A         B         A         B         A  B 


More  concern  about,  more  programs 

for  poor  people,  people  on  welfare  4         0         8         1  3  0 

Do  more  for  people,  listen  to 
people  more,  non-specific,  better 
communication  with  people,  more 

information  about  what's  going  on  7         3         8         3         6  6 

Taxes  too  high,  unfair  7         6         4         3         6  0 

Other  responses  mentioned  by 

fewer  than  1%  of  total  city  sample 

and  fewer  than  10%  of  any  single  area's 

sample  14        11  3        12        20  10 

No  changes  needed;  it  is  doing  the 

best  job  it  can  7         0         0         0         0  0 

No  answer  13        56        19        53         6  41 
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by  the  answers  from  residents  of  Roxbury-South  End.    The  prominence  of  the  Roxbury 
findings  should  not  obscure,  however,  the  considerable  variation  among  the  re- 
maining city  sections.    Jamaica  Plain-Rosl indal e  and  North  Dorchester  particularly 
warrant  attention  in  that  they  both  exhibit  distinctly  lower  percentages  of 
satisfaction  than  other  areas  that  are  also  lumped  together  as  "medium".  Out- 
side of  Roxbury-South  End,  those  two  sections,  of  course,  have  the  largest  per- 
centage of  blacks  in  the  city.    At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  West  Roxbury- 
Hyde  Park  stands  out  in  its  positive  opinion  of  police  service. 

Taxes  and  Expenditures.    With  regard  to  fiscal  policy,  (Maps  21  and  22), 
the  most  favorable  reactions  to  taxes  come  from  those  areas  of  heaviest  renting— 
and  renters  tend  to  think  that  only  owners  pay  property  taxes,  ignoring  the  effect 
of  taxes  on  rent  levels.    In  most  parts  of  the  city  there  is  extraordinary 
similarity  of  proportions  resisting  service  cuts  (by  favoring  tax  raises),  in  the 
vicinity  of  42  percent.    The  startling  figures  on  both  maps  are  those  for  South 
Boston.    Feelings  about  taxes  are  qualitatively  different  for  "Southie",  and 
seem  to  transcend  its  residents'  other  sentiments  concerning  substantive  services. 

F.    Issue  Salience 

The  issue  areas  discussed  to  this  point  on  a  neighborhood-by-neighborhood 
basis  are  those  we  who  designed  the  project  deemed  innately  important.  To 
complete  this  area  analysis,  we  need  to  display  neighborhood  residents'  spontaneous 
selections  of  issues,  (See  Tables  IX-1,  IX-2,  and  IX-3  for  the  three  core  open- 
ended  questions  we  have  used  for  this  purpose  before,  on  a  city-wide  basis.) 

The  overall  city  parameters  for  answers  to  these  questions  showed  a  diffusion 
of  concerns,  rather  than  strong  modes.    Examination  of  the  tables  shows  that  that 
aggregate  diffusion  is  partly  a  reflection  of  comparable  diffusion  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level;  but  it  is,  in  some  cases,  partly  the  result  of  one  or  another 

12 

issue  being  felt  strongly  in  one  or  two  particular  areas  and  not  in  others. 
Three  of  our  subjects  of  special  attention--crime,  housing,  taxes--consistently 
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MAP    21.     "From  what  you  know,  do  you 
think  taxes  are  too  high  here  in  Boston, 
about  right,  or  are  they  too  low  to 
pay  for  needed  services?" 


CHARLESTOWN 


BRIGHTON  -ALLSTON 

Hi?. 


BACK  BAY- 
BEACON  HILL 
WEST  END 


EAST  BOSTON- 
NORTH  END 


ROXBURY- 
SOUTH 
END 


347. 


SOUTH 
BOSTON 


67. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN- 
ROSLINDALE 
207. 


NORTH 
DORCHESTER 


SOUTH 

DORCHESTER 
MATTAPAN 


207. 


HYDE  PARK- 
WIOT  ROXBURY 
P247. 1  ■  ' 


Percentage  answering: 
'too  low"  or  "about  right' 


Range:  367., 
excluding  Charlestown 


high 

medium 

low 
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MAP  22.     "As  you  know,  costs  keep  going 
up.     If  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  do  you 
think  taxes  should  be  raised  or  services 
should  be  cut  down?" 

EAST  BOSTON- 
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TABLE  IX-2.  "Think  about  the  things  in  this  city  that  you  think  need  to  be  changed, 
fixed  up,  or  given  special  attention.    What  things  do  you  think  of  as  most 
important  in  making  this  city  a  better  place  to  live?" 


Back  Bay- 
Beacon  Hill 
West  End 

Brighton 
Allston 

North 

Dorchester 

Improve  law  enforcement;  strengthen 
police-drug  control 

4% 

8% 

7% 

Protect  citizens;  make  streets  safe 
(police  not  mentioned) 

0 

6 

8 

Better  street  maintenance  and 
cleaning,  improve  streets,  wider 
streets 

8 

5 

16 

More  anti-pollution  work,  clean 
up  city 

6 

10 

4 

More  parks  or  playgrounds, 
recreation  faci-lities 

0 

3 

5 

Need  better  (more  extensive) 
public  transit 

4 

0 

1 

Low-income  housing  (more 
or  better)  or  housing  for 
special  groups 

4 

15 

7 

Rent  control,  do  something  about 
high  rents 

2 

5 

1 

More  housing  generally; 
housing  shortage 

2 

5 

6 

Renovation  or  renewal  of  bad 
areas;  improve  present  area, 
beautif ication  of  city 

12 

5 

12 

Housing  or  development,  no  answer 
what 

6 

3 

7 

Better  schools,  no  answer  how 

12 

6 

5 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  city  sample  and  fewer 
than  10%  of  any  single  area's  sample 

30 

18 

14 

It  is  all  right  as  is 

0 

3 

1  ' 

No  answer 

10 

8 

6 
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TABLE  IX-2, continued. 


South 

Dorchester- 
Mattapan 


East 
Boston- 
North  End 


Hyde  Park 

West 

Roxbury 


Improve  law  enforcement;  strengthen 
police-drug  control  7% 

Protect  citizens;  make  streets  safe 

(police  not  mentioned)  5 

Better  street  maintenance  and  cleaning, 
improve  streets,  wider  streets  10 

More  anti-pol lution  work,  clean 

up  city  5 

More  parks  or  playgrounds,  recreation 
facilities  7 

Need  better  (more  extensive) 

public  transit  2 

Low-income  housing  (more 

or  better)  or  housing  for  special 

groups  5 

Rent  control,  do  something 

about   high  rents  0 

More  housing  generally; 

housing  shortage  5 

Renovation  or  renewal  of  bad  areas; 

improve  present  area,  beautif ication 

of  city  10 

Housing  or  development,  no 

answer  what  13 

Better  schools,  no  answer  how  0 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 

than  1%  of  total  city  sample  and  fewer 

than  10%  of  any  single  area*s  sample  24 

It  is  all  right  as  is  0 

No  answer  7 


4% 

2 

8 

2 

6 

8 

6 

2 
2 


8 
6 

30 
2 
10 


9% 
12 
0 
0 
6 
0 

3 
0 
0 


9 

12 

27 
0 
12 
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TABLE  IX-2,  concluded. 


Jamica  Plain 
Rosl indale 

Roxbury 
South  End 

South 
Boston 

Improve  law  enforcement;  strengthen 
police-drug  control 

14% 

10% 

13% 

Protect  citizens;  make  streets  safe 
(police  not  mentioned) 

13 

7 

3 

Better  street  maintenance  and  cleaning, 
improve  streets,  wider  streets 

7 

6 

9 

More  anti-pollution  work,  clean 
up  city 

1 

5 

6 

More  parks  or  playgrounds, 
recreation  facilities 

1 

1 

16 

Need  better  (more  extensive) 
public  transit 

4 

1 

3 

Low- income  housing  (more  or  better) 
or  housing  for  spe&ial  groups 

4 

4 

3 

Rent  control,  do  something  about 
high  rents 

3 

4 

3 

More  housing  generally;  housing 
shortage 

4 

3 

0 

Renovation  or  renewal  of  bad  areas; 
improve  present  area,  beautif ication 
of  city 

10 

11 

13 

Housing  or  development,  no  answer  what 

7 

16 

3 

Better  schools,  no  answer  how 

2 

5 

9 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  city  sample  a-nd  fewer 
than  ^07o  of  any  single  area's  sample 

25 

19 

16 

It  is  all  right  as  is 

1 

4 

0 

No  answer 

4 

4 

3 

Note:    Three  Charlestown  responses  were  classified  as  "more  anti-pollution  work, 
clean  up  city";  two  were  classified  as  "improve  law  enforcement;  strengthen  police- 
drug  control".    The  remaining  five  were  distributed  in  five  different  categories. 
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TABLE  IX-3.  "Are  there  any  public  services  or  facilities  in  this  neighborhood 
you  especially  would  like  to  see  improved?. . .Which  ones?" 


want  services  or  Taciiities 
improves? 

Back  Bay- 
Beacon  Hill- 
West  End 

Brighton- 
Ai  iston 

North 

Dorchester 

No  answer 

0% 

3% 

2% 

No 

34 

23 

29 

Yes 

66 

74 

69 

Police;  law  enforcement 

2% 

5% 

4% 

Police;  protecting  citizens 

16 

8 

12 

Better  street  maintenance; 
fixing  streets 

2 

3 

2 

Better  snow  removal 

0 

0 

1 

Street  cleaning 

6 

15 

10 

Street  lighting 

Z 

3 

2 

Public  transportation 

6 

3 

6 

Garbage  and/or  trash  collection 

12 

3 

9 

Parks,  playgrounds-maintenance 

2 

c 
D 

3 

Improve  or  increase  park  facilities 

2 

5 

3 

Recreation  non-specific 

2 

3 

1 

Other  responses, mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  city  sample  and  fewer 
than  10%  of  any  single  area's  sample 

12 

11 

13 

No  answer 

2 

5 

3 

\ 
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TABLE  IX-3,continued.  ' 


Want  services  or  facilities 
improved? 

South 

Dorchester- 
Mattapan 

East 
Boston- 
North  End 

Hyde  Park- 
West  ! 
Roxbury 

No  answer 

5% 

4% 

3%  1 

No 

27 

35 

48  * 

Yes 

67 

60 

48 

Police;  law  enforcement 

10% 

6% 

6% 

Police;  protecting  citizens 

5 

8 

6 

Better  street  maintenance; 
fixing  streets 

9 

2 

3 

Better  snow  removal 

2 

0 

0 

Street  cleaning 

2 

2 

6 

Street  lighting 

0 

2 

0 

Public  transportation 

5 

8 

6 

Garbage  and/or  trash  collection 

5 

2 

0 

Parks,  playgrounds-maintenance 

2 

2 

3 

Improve  or  increase  park  facilities 

2 

4 

0 

Recreation  non-specific 

0 

0 

6 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  ]7o  of  total  city  sample  and 
fewer  than  10%  of  any  single  area's 
sample 

23 

26 

12 

No  answer 

2 

0 

0 
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TABLE  IX-3, concluded. 


Want  services  or  facilities 
improved? 

Jamaica 
Plain- 
Rosl indale 

Roxbury- 
South  End 

South 
Boston 

No  answer 

3% 

3% 

0% 

No 

36 

24 

25 

Yes 

61 

73 

75 

Police;  law  enforcement 

6% 

4% 

13% 

Police;  protecting  citizens 

10 

13 

16 

Better  street  maintenance; 
fixing  streets 

8 

8 

6 

Better  snow  removal 

3 

1 

0 

Street  cleaning 

0 

9 

6 

Street  lighting 

3 

4 

6 

Public  transportation 

8 

13 

3 

Garbage  and/or  trash  collection 

0 

1 

0 

Parks,  playgrounds-maintenance 

7 

3 

0 

Improve  or  increase  park  facilities 

3 

1 

6 

rvcLicatlUll    IIUll    bpct  1  1  lu 

n 

1 

0 

Other  responses  mentioned  by  fewer 
than  1%  of  total  city  sample  and 
fewer  than -10%  of  any  single  area's 
sample 

10 

12 

19 

No  answer 

3 

3 

0 

Note:    Six  of  ten  Charles town  respondents  answered  "yes".    Two  of  the  six  cited 
street  maintenance.    The  remaining  four  responses  fell  in  four  different  categories. 
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show  strength  from  one  residential  area  to  the  next,  although  the  percentages 
still  vary  considerably.    (And  "strength"  is  relative;  no  issue  is  dominant  in 
Boston,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.)    Street  maintenance  and  cleanliness 
is  widely  perceived  as  a  problem.    Particularly  distinctive  neighborhoods  have 
their  idiosyncratic  problems  and  attitudes,  but,  again,  these  do  not  monopolize 
residents'  thinking  sufficiently  to  leap  out  of  the  figures.    Even  the  celebrated 
airport  issue  fails  the  10  percent  test  in  East  Boston-North  End,  although  it 
would  meet  that  criterion  in  East  Boston  alone.    A  rather  general,  possibly 
disturbing,  and  cerebral  (or  is  it  vacuous?)  type  of  response-the  "need,  for 
greater  communication"  cluster-receives  relatively  high  mention  across  the 
neighborhoods,  with  the  highest  percentages  in  the  two  most  cerebral  areas  of  the 
city:    Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill-West  End,  and  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury. 

But  while  the  tortuous  process  of  seeking  policy  guidance  from  these  data 
can  be  useful,  the  most  important  message  from  these  tables  can  be  lost  sight 
of,  in  so  doing.    That  message,  reinforcing  our  observation  about  the  city  as 
a  whole,  is  that  the  neighborhoods,  too,  are  extraordinarily  diverse  in  interests 
and  concerns.    Perhaps  the  most  telling  percentages  of  all  in  Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  and  IX-3    are  those  associated  with  the  residual  category,  "other  responses., 
mentions  of  disparate  issues  or  concerns  or  conditions  by  small  numbers  of  people.^ 

What  this  seems  to  mean  is  that  while  individuals  have  their  own  feelings 
about  what  matters  count  most,  there  is  no  pronounced  aggregate  or  corporate 
issue  salience. 

Neighborhood  Profiles.    For  those  primarily  interested  in  one  or  a  few  specific 
residential  areas  of  the  city,  the  scatteration  of  the  information  they  might 
want  ov£r  twenty-two  maps  and  a  comparable  number  of  pages  is  not  terribly  useful. 
Accordingly  we  have  regrouped  "our  data  in  tabular  form  (Table  IX-4),  to  provide 
a  summarizing  profile  of  each  of  the  ten  areas  of  the  city  we  have  been  considering. 
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TABLE  IX-4.    Status  of  issues  in  residential  areas. 


Back  Bay- 
Beacon  Hill- 
West  End 


Absolute 
status : 
percent 
giving 
favorabl e 
answers* 


Relative  status: 
percent  giving 
favorable 
answers, 
compared  to 
other  areas 
of  city* 


Map 

reference 


Spirits 

38% 

High 

1 

Efficacy 

54 

High 

2 

Interest 

22 

Med  i  um 

3 

Civic  Duty 

82 

High 

4 

Voting  Frequency 

46 

Low 

5 

Boston  Rating 

36 

Medium 

6 

Schools  Rating 

34 

Low 

7 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

68- 

Medium 

8 

Integration  Handling 

32 

Low 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10 

Public  Transit  Use 

34 

Low 

11 

Transit  Improvement** 

30 

Medium 

12 

House/ Neighborhood  Rating 

60 

Low 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

68 

Low 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

16 

Low 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

36 

Medium 

16 

Night  Safety 

68 

High 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

72 

Low 

18 

Police  Rating 

52 

Medium 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

70 

Medium 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

42 

High 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

64 

High 

22 

Salient  issues:    administration,  crime,  communication, 
garbage/ trash,  renewal ,  schools 


Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  IX-3 


TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 
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Bri  ghton-Al  Iston  - 

Absol  ute 
status : 
percent 

Rel  ati  ve  status  : 
percent  qivina 
favorable 

giving 

answers , 

Map 

favorable 

compared  to 

reference 

answers* 

other  areas 
of  city** 

Spi  ri ts 

265^ 

^  w  /O 

MpH  i  um 

1  1^  VJ  1  LI  II 1 

1 

Eff  i  cacy 

46 

MpH  i  um 

2 

Interest 

41 

Hi  ah 

II  1  y  1  i 

3 

Civic  Duty 

56 

1  nw 

L.  w  W 

4 

Voting  Frequency 

59 

High 

5 

Boston  Rating 

41 

Hi  ah 

6 

Schools  Rating 

46 

MpH  1 1  jm 

riCU  1  Ultl 

7 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  citv  areas 

7? 

Hinh 

Integration  Handling 

56 

High 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

0 

Low 

10 

Public  Transit  Use 

46 

High 

11 

Transit  Improvement** 

13 

Low 

12 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

67 

Medium 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

68 

Low 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

62 

High 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

33 

Low 

16 

Night  Safety 

48 

Medium 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

80 

Med  i  um 

18 

Police  Rating 

77 

High 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

72 

Medium 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

31 

High 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

44 

Medium 

22 

Salient  issues:  communication,  crime,  housing,  streets 


Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  IX-3 


TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 
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Charles  town 

Absol ute 

c  +■  ^  ^  1  IC  • 

5  LdLUS  . 

percent 

Relative  status : 

perccnL  Qiviny 
favorable 

gi  ving 

answers  , 

Map 

favorabl e 

compared  to 

reference 

answers* 

other  areas 
of  city* 

op  1  n  LS 

Low 

1 
1 

F  *f  "Ft  rv 

Ni  nh 
n  1  yri 

2 

T  n  1"  P      Q  +■ 

n 

1  r\\ki 
LUW 

LI  VI  C  uUty 

/U 

nA  ^\  ^  111  rvi 

rieai  Um 

A 

vULiiiy  rrcv-jUcii 

LUW 

DUo  UUil  rxaLlllU 

70 
/U 

Mi  nh 
n  1  y  n 

u 

ocnoo 1 s  Ka L I ng 

cn 
OU 

neo 1 um 

7 

o  Ci  lUU  1  b    Kd  Liriy,    fclaUl  Vc 

7n 
/u 

70 

Mi  nh 
n  1  y  11 

g 

Integration  Handling 

50 

High 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10 

Public  Transit  Use 

40 

Medium 

11 

Transit  Improvement** 

50 

High 

12 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

60 

Low 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

63 

Low 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

20 

Low 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

40 

Medium 

16 

Night  Safety 

70 

High 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

100 

High 

18 

Police  Rating 

60 

Medium 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

80 

High 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

70 

High 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

60 

High 

22 

Salient  issues:    street  maintenance  and  cleanliness,  crime 


Tables  IX-1  , 
IX-2,  IX-3 
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TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 


North  Dorchester 

ADSO I ute 
status : 
percent 

Ke 1  at! ve  s tatus . 
percent  giving 
favorable 

gi  ving 

answers  , 

Mao 

favorable 

compared  to 

reference 

answers* 

other  areas 
of  city* 

Spi  ri  ts 

CLla 

Low 

1 
1 

tTTi  cacy 

32 

Low 

o 
L 

Interest 

27 

Med  1  urn 

3 

Ci  vi  c  Duty 

04 

rieu  1  um 

Voting  Frequency 

53 

Medi  um 

5 

Boston  Rating 

37 

Medi um 

6 

Schools  Rating 

4/ 

Medi  um 

/ 

Schools  Rating,  ralative 

to  other  city  areas 

51 

Medium 

8 

Integration  Handling 

39 

Medium 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

56 

High 

10 

Publ  i  c  Transit  Use 

41 

Medium 

11 

Transit  Improvement** 

32 

Medium 

12 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

53 

Low 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

63 

Low 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

28 

Medium 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

34 

Medium 

16 

Night  Safety 

30 

Low 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

75 

Low 

to  other  city  areas 

18 

Police  Rating 

48 

Medium 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

67 

Medium 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

32 

High 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

44 

Medium 

22 

Salient  issues:    crime,  schools,  streets,  taxes 


Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  IX-3 


TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 
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South  Dorches ter-Mattaoan 

Absol ute 

Relative  status: 

Status : 

percent  giving 

np  vrpnt 

(J  C  1        1 1  u 

fn un  vah 1 p 

1  O  VU I  GU  1  c 

y  1  V  1  riy 

ancuip  v»c 

QIIOWC  I  o  , 

Man 

"Fa  \if\  v*ahl  P 

1  u  VU  1  uU  1  c 

uuiii|jaicu 

v^pfpyprirp 

answp  rs  * 

othpr  arpas 

o*F  ritv* 

Sni  ri  t 

25% 

Med  i  um 

1 

F  "f  f  i  rv 

1-  1   1  1  ^  a  V^Jr 

35 

Low 

2 

X  1 1  L# w  1  CO  U 

20 

Medium 

3 

rivir  Diifv 

1  V  1         UXJ  Ujr 

57 

Low 

4 

Votina  Frpouencv 

57 

Medium 

5 

22 

Low 

6 

50 

Med  i  um 

7 

S rh no      Ratinn    rpl  riti  VP 

tn  nthpr  ritv  arpas 

60 

Medium 

8 

Tnl'p  c\Y*7\'\'  inn  H^^nHlinn 

XllLC^iGLIUII    lluilUI  lil^ 

38 

Low 

9 

Racial  Balancina  in  Schools 

67 

High 

10 

Piihlir  Tran^if"  IKp 

42 

Low 

11 

1  1  alio  1  L     illl)Jl  UVCIIICIIL 

35 

High 

12 

Hoij«;p/Npi  ahborhood  Rati  no 

55 

Low 

13 

HniKP  Mai  ntpnanrp  PmhlprrK 

65 

Low 

14 

n u uo  Illy  1 1 1 J |jc ULiuii  ixauiii^-j 

25 

Low 

15 

llvhan   Rpnpwal  Ra'f'inn 
UlUull    rxdlCWOI  rsuLiiiy 

35 

Medium 

16 

Niaht  Safetv 

37 

Low 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

87 

Medium 

18 

Police  Rating 

67 

High 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

High 

to  other  city  areas 

82 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

20 

Medium 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

42 

Medium 

22 

Salient  issues:    crime,  housing,  street  maintenance,  renewal      Tables  IX-1, 

IX-2,  IX-3 


TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 
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East  Boston-North  End 

Absol ute 
status  : 
percent 

Relative  status : 
percent  giving 
favorable 

giving 

answers , 

Map 

favorable 

compared  to 

re  ference 

answers* 

other  areas 
of  city* 

Spirits 

27% 

Medium 

1 

Efficacy 

35 

Low 

2 

Interest 

21 

Med  i  urn 

3 

Civic  Duty 

56 

Low 

4 

Voting  Frequency 

58 

Medium 

5 

Boston  Rating 

48 

High 

6 

Schools  Rating 

63 

High 

7 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

57 

Medium 

8 

Integration  Handling 

33 

Low 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

25 

Medium 

10 

Public  Transit  Use 

46 

High 

11 

Transit  Improvement** 

33 

Med  i  um 

12 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

73 

High 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

82 

High 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

25 

Low 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

31 

Low 

16 

Night  Safety 

54 

Medium 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

88 

High 

18 

Police  Rating 

67 

High 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

75 

Medium 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

19 

Med  i  um 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

40 

Medium 

22 

Salient  issues:    street  maintenance,  taxes 


Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  IX-3 
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TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 


Hyde  Park- 

Absolute 

Relative  status: 

West  Roxbury 

status : 

percent  giving 

percent 

favorabl e 

giving 

answers , 

Map 

favorabl e 

compared  to 

reference 

answers* 

other  areas 

of  city* 

Spirits 

36% 

High 

1 

Efficacy 

45 

Med i  urn 

2 

Interest 

23 

High 

3 

Civic  Duty 

76 

High 

4 

Voting  Frequency 

61 

High 

5 

Boston  Rating 

33 

Low 

6 

Schools  Rating 

60 

High 

7 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

75 

High 

8 

Integration  Handling 

51 

High 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

17 

Low 

10 

Public  Transit  Use 

39 

Medium 

n 

Transit  Improvement** 

42 

High 

12. 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

79 

High 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

80 

High 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

30 

Medium 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

48 

High 

16 

Night  Safety 

60 

High 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

High 

18 

to  other  city  areas 

94 

Police  Rating 

76 

High 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

High 

to  other  city  areas 

94 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

24 

Medium 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

42 

Medium 

22 

Salient  issues:    communication,  crime,  housing, 
schools,  taxes 


Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  IX-3 
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t  1 

t 

TflRI  P    TY_Zl     rnnfi  niioA 

■ 

Jamaica  Plain- 

Absolute 

Relative  status: 

Rosl indale 

status : 

percent  giving 

percent 

favorable 

giving 

answers , 

Map 

favorabl  e 

compared  to 

reference 

answers* 

other  areas 

of  city* 

Spirits 

24% 

Medium 

1 

Efficacy 

42 

Med  i  um 

2 

Interest 

24 

Medium 

3 

Civic  Duty 

53 

Low 

4 

Voting  Frequency 

65 

High 

5 

Boston  Rating 

31 

Low 

6 

Schools  Rating 

50 

Med  i  um 

7 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

62 

Med  i  um 

8 

Integration  Handling 

43 

Medium 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

22 

Low 

10 

Publ ic  Transit  Use 

38 

Low 

n 

Transit  Improvement** 

29 

Med  i  um 

12 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

69 

Medium 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

80 

High 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

23 

Low 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

25 

Low 

16 

Night  Safety 

29 

Low 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

91 

High 

to  Other  city  areas 

18 

Pol  ice  Rating 

53 

Medium 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

65 

Medium 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

20 

Medium 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

42 

Medium 

22 

Salient  issues:    crime,  housing,  renewal  Tables  IX-1 , 

IX-2,  IX-3 
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TABLE  IX-4,  continued. 


Roxbury- 
South  End 


Absolute 

status : 

percent 

giving 

favorable 

answers* 


Relative  status 
percent  giving 
favorabl e 
answers 
compared  to 
other  areas 
of  city* 


Map 

reference 


Spirits 

Efficacy 

Interest 

Civic  Duty 

Voting  Frequency 

Boston  Rating 

Schools  Rating 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 
Integration  Handling 
Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 
Publ ic  Transit  Use 
Transit  Improvement** 
House/Neighboi^hood  Rating 
House  Maintenance  Problems 
Housing  Inspection  Rating 
Urban  Renewal  Rating 
Night  Safety 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 
to  other  city  areas 

Police  Rating 

Police  Rating,  relative 
to  other  city  areas 

Taxes  Rating 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 


97°/ 
CI  lo 

MoH  1 1  irn 
ricU  1  Ulll 

1 

34 

Low 

2 

27 

High 

3 

3D 

LOW 

/I 

42 

Low 

5 

29 

Low 

6 

32 

Low 

7 

36 

Low 

8 

36 

Low 

9 

57 

High 

10 

37 

Low 

11 

38 

High 

12 

61 

Low 

13 

71 

Medium 

14 

15 

Low 

15 

43 

High 

16 

28 

Low 

17 

65 

Low 

18 

29 

Low 

19 

49 

Low 

20 

34 

High 

21 

39 

Med  i  um 

22 

Salient  issues:    crime,  housing,  streets 


Tables  IX-1 , 
IX-2,  IX-3 
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1 1 

TABLE  IX-4,  concluded. 


South  Boston 


Absolute 

status : 

percent 

giving 

favorable 

answers* 


Relative  status 
percent  giving 
favorable 
answers , 
compared  to 
other  areas 
of  city* 


Map 

reference 


Spirits 

ICO/ 

1  O/o 

Low 

1 

LTT 1 cacy 

A  ^ 
4 1 

Medium 

Z 

in teres u 

1  D 

Low 

3 

Civic  Duty 

59 

Medium 

4 

Voting  Frequency 

Do 

Hi  gn 

5 

Boston  Rating 

cn 
dU 

Hi  gn 

6 

Schools  Rating 

CO 

be 

Hi  qh 

7 

Schools  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

oy 

Medi um 

8 

Integration  Handling 

41 

Med  i  um 

9 

Racial  Balancing  in  Schools 

20 

Low 

10 

Publ ic  Transit  Use 

41 

Medium 

11 

Transit  Improvement** 

28 

Med  i  um 

12 

House/Neighborhood  Rating 

66 

Medium 

13 

House  Maintenance  Problems 

86 

High 

14 

Housing  Inspection  Rating 

34 

Medium 

15 

Urban  Renewal  Rating 

25 

Low 

16 

Night  Safety 

47 

Med  i  um 

17 

Neighborhood  Crime,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

97 

High 

18 

Police  Rating 

63 

High 

19 

Police  Rating,  relative 

to  other  city  areas 

81 

High 

20 

Taxes  Rating 

6 

Low 

21 

Tax  Raise  vs.  Service  Cuts 

16 

Low 

22 

Salient  issues:    crime,  housing,  parks,  renewal.  Tables  IX-1 , 

streets  IX-2,  IX-3 


*  "Favorable",  as  defined  for  the  map  categories;  see  individual  maps  for  specific 
definitional  boundaries  ("Percentage  answering  [favorably]"). 

**  "Favorable"  is  defined  consistently  in  the  maps  as  responses  indicating  no 
significant  pressure  for  service  increase  or  improvement;  hence,  the  classification 
of  a  "no"  on  the  transit  question  as  "favorable". 
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Ecology  Redux.    Review  of  the  data  we  have  presented  in  geographic  form 
confirms  the  tendency  of  geographic  sections  (or  more  precisely,  cultural 
clusterings  which  have  tended  to  take  geographic  form)  to  display  different 
attitude  and  behavior  patterns  revelant  to  our  subject,  the  provision  of  city 
services  --  different,  at  least  --  "on  the  margins".    In  some  cases  one  can  detect 
reasonable  continua  of  attitude  shifts.    Housing  within  a  single  municipality,  for 
instance,  tends  to  move  along  gradients  from  older  to  younger,  physically  de- 
teriorated to  sound;  and  one  expects  that  attitudes  about  housing  quality  would 
correspond.    Maps  13  and  14  seem  to  exhibit  that  phenomenon.    But  other  attitudes 
exhibit  more  arbitrary  shifts  and  discontinuities  from  one  residential  area  to 
another,  geographically  continuous  area.    Sometimes  these  discrete  differences 
are  attributable  to  physical  phenomena  (an  intervening  river  or  expressway, 
for  instance;  or  the  somewhat  artificial  implantation  of  expensive  apartment 
buildings  in  the  midst  of  less  affluent  housing).    But  just  as  often,  it  appears, 
the  accumulated  cultural  "atmosphere"  of  a  particular  section  creates  modal 
attitudes  that  are  distinctive  to  the  section.    This  atmosphere--based  on  such 
factors  as  sense  of  history,  ethnic  pride,  religious  homogeneity,  and  sheer 
awareness  of  the  psychological  existence  of  boundaries  between  the  named  sections 
of  Boston  we  have  been  examining--renders  Boston's  neighborhoods  far  more  complex 
and  intriguing  than  perhaps  analysts  steeped  in  stock  demographic  techniques 
would  like  to  admit. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX 


1.  The  best  recent  determination  of  the  social  attributes  of  Boston  neighborhoods 
is  the  Survey  Research  Program,  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  M.I.T. 

and  Harvard,  How  the  People  See  Their  City:    Boston  1969.  (1970). 

2.  "Ecology"  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  ridding  the  environment  of  pollutants 
and  other  such  current  concerns,  lumped  together  popularly  as  the  "ecology 
movement".    The  tendency  of  plant  life  to  segregate  into  homogenous  patterns 
is  closely  linked  to  the  earth  environment--soil  acidity,  amount  of  sunlight, 
etc.    Human  ecology  is  meant  to  be  analagous,  but  not  necessarily  with 
earth  conditions  the  major  determinants  of  the  patterning.    It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  how  important  in  the  past  the  location  of  water  (for  power, 
drinking,  waste  removal,  transportation)  has  been  for  the  viability  of  urban 
settlement;  what  kinds  of  people  within  cities  traditionally  have  lived  in 

the  fldodplains  or  on  the  nearby  hills;  and  other  such  earth-related  determinants 
of  human  settlement  patterns. 

3.  With  both  Charlestown  and  East  Boston,  continuity  with  sections  to  their 
south  is  somewhat  dubious  in  any  case,  since  Boston  Harbor  and  the  Charles 
River  form  a  physical  and  psychological  barrier. 

4.  The  tables  from  which  these  and  subsequent  maps  are  derived  are  available, 
separate  from  this  report. 

5.  It  must  be  remembered  that  "medium"  means  a  medium  proportion  of  the  populace 
reporting  "very  good"  spirits--and  does  not  mean  that  the  preponderant  mood 
is  "medium"  or  middling  or  fair.    Similarly,  "low"  means  a  low  percentage 
giving  the  "very  good"  reply--and  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  large  per- 
centage reporting  being  in  "poor"  spirits. 

6.  In  light  of  1971  mayoral  campaign  allegations  of  City  administration  favoritism 
towards  blacks,  the  relatively  low  rating  given  the  City  by  Roxbury-South  End 
must  be  seen  as  ironic. 

7.  Boston  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  detailed  transportation 
research,  as  well  as  some  experimentation  (at  Federal  government  expense). 
One  of  the  best  volumes  discussing  Boston  area  transportation  is  Frank  C. 
Colcord,  Jr.,  et  al . ,  Rites  of  Way, (Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1971). 

8.  This  statement  admittedly  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  some  who  articulate 
and  fan  negativism  about  public  transportation,  even  though  they  themselves 
are  not  likely  to  respond  to  the  improvements  they  support  by  increasing 
their  own  usage. 

9.  Jane  Jacobs  tries  to  capture  some  of  this  quality  of  the  North  End  in  The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities,  (New  York:    Random  House,  196177 

10.    Map  17  corresponds  reasonably  well  but  not  fully  with  the  pattern  of  actual 
incidence  of  crime.    For  city  policy-makers  and  administrators,  the  more 
important  information  is  whether  people  feel  safe,  not  whether  statistically 
they  are  safe. 
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n.    This  is  again  an  instance  of  marginal  differences  between  sections  of  the  city. 
Seven  out  of  ten  Beacon  Hi  11 -Back  Bay  residents  feel  "pretty  safe"  or  "very 
safe",  but  that  proportion  is  lower  than  in  all  other  sections  except 
Roxbury-South  End. 

12.  The  tables  list  categories  which  garnered  at  least  1  percent  of  the  responses 
city-wide.    In  addition,  they  ttieoretically  add  any  category  which,  although 
it  did  not  garner  1  percent  city-wide,  did  manage  to  garner  at  least  19 
percent  in  at  least  one  neighborhood--"theoretically",  because  no  such  cat- 
egories emerged  empirically.    (If  the  ten  neighborhoods  were  of  exactly  the 
same  population  and  therefore  sample  size,  any  addition  of  categories  would 
have  been  mathematically  impossible,  of  course.)    As  a  consequence  of  the 

1  percent  citywide  cutoff  and  the  10  percent  neighborhood  cutoff,  some 
categories  are  presented  with  lower  percentages  reported  than  for  un-presented 
(undifferentiated)  categories  which  are  combined  under  the  rubric,  "Other 
responses...". 

13.  As  an  illustration  of  how  this  residual  category  can  quickly  build  up  to 
the  vicinity  of  30  percent  of  the  total  resonses,  here  is  a  breakdown  of 
the  category  for  Hyde  Park-West  Roxbury,  from  Table  IX-2: 


need  more,  better  parking  3% 

more  efficient  administration  6 

fiscal  policy  3 

more  health  care  facilities,  etc.  3 

expand  welfare  program,  aid  to  poor  3 

more  jobs,  better  pay  3 


health,  welfare,  and  employment  (non-specific )6 


In  the  case  of  Hyde-Park-West  Roxbury,  one  response  accounts  for  3  percent. 
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CHAPTER  X 

TRANSFORMATIONS 


While  attitudes  are  innately  interesting  to  study,  their  real  importance,  of 
course, lies  in  their  transformation  into  activity.  In  our  case,  we  are  required 
to  consider  whether  the  attitudes  we  have  been  discussing  affect  public  policy. 

In  Chapter  I  we  described  the  possible  linkages  between  attitudes  about  city 

services  and  voting.    To  some  extent,  we  assume  and  hope,  the  kinds  of  thoughts 

Boston  residents  have  about  city  conditions  bear  upon,  first,  their  decisions 

whether  or  not  to  vote  in  City  elections,  and  second,  for  whom  to  vote.    Map  5 

gave  us  the  information  on  voting  frequency;        Map  23  shows  factional  preferences. 

The  data  are  for  the  1967  mayoral  election  (not  the  re-run  between  Mavor  White 

and  Mrs.  Hicks  in  1971),  and  represent,  we  feel,  a  reasonable  approximation  of 

pro-and  anti-factions  within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  a  dichotomous 

1 

referendum  on  city  services  and  city  conditions. 

It  is  assumed  that  racial  matters  were  salient  in  that  vote,  but  presumably 
feelings  about  the  performance  of  Mayor  White  in  other  areas  were  being  judged 
as  wel 1 --particularly  since  school  integration  is  primarily  a  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  not  other  City  officials. 

Map  23  illustrates  in  striking  fashion  the  way  in  which  elections,  by  focussing 

on  persons,  provide  citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  and  sharpen  their 

feelings  about  government.    The  range  of  "opinion"  (that  is,  action  based  on 

opinion)  is  the  widest  of  any  of  our  maps,  49  percent.    The  visual  patterning 

is  one  of  the  most  compelling  of  our  maps.    And  the  three  levels  of  percentages 

2 

are  genuine,  distinct  strata. 
A.  Messages 

For  the  public  official  seeking  some  reading  of  public  priorities,  however, 
elections  provide  maddeningly  imprecise  mandates.    While  public  soundings  such 
as  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  survey  have  a  far  greater  potential  for  plumbing 
the  public  mind,  we  have  found  in  this  present  instance  that  the  public  has  few 
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MAP    23.  "The  last  time  Boston  had  an 
election  for  Mayor  (1967),  Louise  Day 
Hicks  and  Kevin  White  were  running.  Do 
you  remember  which  of  these  candidates 
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clear  messages  to  convey.    There  certainly  are  some:    Roxbury's  feelings  about 
police,  South  Boston's  about  taxes,  the  North  End's  on  urban  renewal,  the  entire 
city's  about  crime,  as    examples.    But  the  broader  interpretation  we  give  to  the 
survey  results  is  that  public  opinion  on  city  matters  is  vague,  diffused    and  not 
strongly  held. 

If  this  is  a  sound  interpretation,  then  it  leaves  public  officials  free 

in  many  policy  areas  to  follow  other  directives  than  vox  populi--free  to  follow 

the  mandates  of  conscience  or  other  personal  impulse,  free  (or  vulnerable)  to 

be  influenced  by  what  Robert  Dahl  calls  the  "passionate  minorities"  of  highly 

motivated  small  groups,  or  even  just  free  to  let  public  policy  and  execution 
3 

drift. 

B.    Passionate  Minorities  and  Urban  Crises 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  small  clusters  of  active,  motivated,  effective 
influencers  in  the  classic  stereoytpes  of  lobbyists,  and  probably  venal  lobbyists 
at  that.    But  there  are  at  least  as  many  passionate  influencers  whom  conventional 
liberals  would  laud--enthusiasts  for  as  wide-ranging  matters  as  banning  SSTs 
in  Boston  and  accommodating  "rock"  on  the  Boston  Common.    Partly  because  the  New  Left 
has  undermined  the  potency  of  our  language,  we  find  increasingly  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  array  of  putative  "crises"  in  the  city,  confronted  so  frequently 
with  just  the  term  that  we  are  anesthesized  against  the  alarm  we  are  supposed 
to  feel.    Sadly,  among  the  plethora  of  reputed  crises  lie  some  very  real  ones, 
competing  to  be  recognized  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  crowd. 

Perhaps  as  a  result,  awareness  of  the  crises,  or  collectively  the  "urban 
crisis",  resides  mostly  in  the  minds  of  relatively  few  prophets,  not  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  public  at  large.    Is  there,  for  example,  an  urban  air  pollution 
crisis?    Most  Boston  residents  concern  themselves  very  little  about  the  matter; 
some  articulate  the  matter  cognitively,  but  feel  little  emotion;  a  tiny  number 
are  genuinely  alarmed.  (And  some  think  the  matter  is  a  middle-class  diversion  for 
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liberals  tired  of  the  racial  justice  struggle.)    In  the  presence  of  inadequate,  in- 
conclusive or  contradictory  scientific  evidence,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  dubious  crises,  Moses  from  the  Pied  Piper. 

Only  the  issue  of  crime  and  the  presumed  associated  issue  of  race  is  capable 
of  arousing  sufficient  public  emotion,  city-wide,  to  lend  credence  to  a  presence 
of  crisis,  as  defined  and  felt  by  the  populace.    In  subareas  of  the  city  most 
directly  affected  by  particular  policies,  such  as  urban  renewal  or  school  integratioi 
or  airport  runway  lengthening,  popular  crisis  may  be  at  hand  or  incubating. 
But  it  tends  to  be  contained  within  the  most-affected  area;  by  and  large,  the 
observer  has  to  marvel  at  the  inability  of  such  issues  to  spread  to  the  city  as 
a  whole. 

These  comments  are  not  intended  to  discount  those  objective  conditions 
and  trends  of  urban  America  which  form  the  basis  of  the  well-founded  concern 
of  highly-knowledgeable  persons.    Rather,  our  intention  is  to  stress  the  inertial 
quality  of  public  opinion  when  contending  with  these  conditions  and  trends.  That 
at  least  seems  to  be  the  message  of  our  data.    In  one  sense,  this  inertia  serves 
as  a  protection:    if  the  over-zealous  call  us  to  ill-advised  action,  these  survey 
data  reassure  us  of  no  likely  stampede  to  their  banner. 

But  the  public  seems  unlikely  to  hear  a  true  summons  either;  inertia  is 
even-handed.    If  true  crisis  there  be,  our  data  suggest  that  the  aware  and  con- 
cerned public  official  cannot  easily  count  on  mustering  wide  public  support. 
The  challenge  of  local  government  remains  not  just  the  substantive  problems 
to  be  solved, but  also  the  means  of  engaging  the  public--  to  transform  existential 
urgency  into  public  demand,  and  public  demand  into  governmental  action. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  X 

1.  In  both  Maps  5  and  23,  the  data  used  are  reported  behavior  of  our  respondents 
rather  than  actual  voting  returns,  in  order  to  maintain  a  consistent  basis 

of  comparison  with  the  other  maps  and  data. 

2.  The  designations  of  percentage  levels  for  this  map  are  not  related,  of  course, 
to  some  calculus  of  "favorabil ity".    They  are  devised  in  terms  of  who  won 

the  election. 

3.  Robert  A.  Dahl ,  A  Preface  to  Democratic  Theory,  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1956) .  By  "minorities",  Dahl  only  means  small  numbers  of 
people;  he  does  not  mean  Negroes,  Indians,  Arabs,  etc. 


I 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  SAMPLE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  URBAN  OBSERVATORY  SURVEYS* 

The  various  samples  for  the  ten  different  cities  of  the  Urban  Observatory 

surveys  were  selected  by  use  of  the  city  directory-block  supplement  sampling 

procedures  developed  by  Kish  and  Hess  of  the  Sampling  Section  of  the  Survey  Research 

1 

Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  subsequently  modified  by  Lazerwitz. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  each  city's  sample  is  to  introduce  the  general 
features  of  the  city  directory-block  supplement  sample  design. 
City  Directory  Sample 

After  an  overall  sampling  fraction  has  been  determined  for  any  given  city,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  a  sampling  rate  for  the  selection  of  pages  and  lines  from  the 
street  address  section  of  its  city  directory.    First  of  all,  a  directory  is  examined 
to  estimate  the  number  of  lines  of  print  on  the  pages  of  the  street  address  section. 
In  all  the  city  directories  used  for  this  survey,  the  number  of  lines  of  print 
per  page  was  quite  consistent.    What  variation  there  was  resulted  from  changes  in  the 
amount  of  advertising  on  page  marginals.    Consequently,  the  number  of  lines  of 
print  on  the  pages  with  the  most  advertising  was  considered  to  be  the  "consistent" 
number  of  lines  per  city  directory  page. 

Next,  the  number  of  lines  in  a  directory  cluster  was  set.    For  nine  of  the 
urban  observatory  cities  clusters  of  five  lines  were  selected.    The  Kansas  City 
Missouri,  sample  was  selected  from  the  already  existing  Missouri  master  sample 
which  necessitated  use  of  ten  line  clusters. 

Then,  the  foti lowing  sampling  equation  was  set-up: 

1_  =  (consist)  X  (5) 
f       (5)  (f)  (consist) 


Where; 


1_  =  the  specific  overall  sampling  fraction  for  a  survey  city; 
f 

consist  =  the  consistent  number  of  lines  of  print  decided  upon  for  a  survey  city; 


*  By  Dr.  Bernard  Lazerwitz,  (Public  Opinion  Survey  Unit),  University  of  Missouri-  Columbia 
From  Appendix  A,  Citizen  Attitudes  Toward  Public  Policies  and  Political  Authorities 

■      .......  ^T..o..-^  ponn.t  nf  thp  Atl.nt.  iirhan  Oh.Prvatorv.  August.  1971' 
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5  =  the  number  of  lines  per  cluster  used  for  the  various  samples;  | 

(consist)  =  the  probability  of  selection  for  each  page  in  the  street  address 
(5)  (f) 

section  of  a  directory; 

(5)         the  probability  of  selection  for  each  sample  cluster  on  each 
(consist) 

directory  sample  page. 

Note  that  both  sides  of  the  equation  balance  so  that  every  selected  directory  line 

comes  in  at  the  sampling  fraction  for  its  city. 

The  first  line  in  each  sample  cluster  has  a  probability  of  selection  ofJI_  ; 

5f 

the  five  lines  composing  a  cluster  have  a  probability  of  1_  of  being  selected. 

f 

This  probability  of  1_  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  each  line  in  a  cluster  can 

f 

be  selected  in  five  different  ways-by  being  selected  as  the  first  line  of  a 

sample  cluster  at  a  rate  of  1  in  5f  or  by  being  one  line  or  two  lines  to  five 

lines  below  the  first  line  of  a  sample  cluster  with  a  1  in  5f  chance  of  selection. 

Hence,  the  probabilities  for  the  five  ways  of  coming  into  a  sample  cluster  add  to 

2 

a  total  of  1  in  f.     Such  cluster  sampling  means  that  an  adequate  housing  unit  work 
load  awaits  an  interviewer  and  that  travel  time  is  minimized. 

Sample  clusters  are  selected  by  an  address  scale  which  was  constructed  by  placing 
a  sheet  of  paper    alongside  a  column  of  directory  lines  and  placing  a  mark  on  the 
paper  corresponding  to  each  printed  line.    The  unit  of  count  is  the  space  covered 
by  one  line.    Larger  print  and  blank  spaces  within  columns  of  addresses  must  be 
counted  and  may  yield  several  counting  units.    The  counting  of  units  of  line  print 
space  proceeds  cumulatively  from  column  to  column  and  sample  page  to  sample  page. 
Consequently,  the  various  selection  numbers  obtained  by  adding  the  1 ine-sampl 1nq 
interval  to  a  random  start  determine  the  specific  line  numbers  that  form  the 
first  lines  of  clusters. 

The  city  directory  address  scale  identifies  these  selected  line  numbers  on  the 
sample  pages.    For  example,  suppose  one  is  selecting  a  sample  from  pages  in  the  stret 
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directory  section  which  contain  two  columns  of  house  addresses  so  that  the  first 

sample  page  has  units  of  counts  numbers  1  to  50  ira  its  first  address  column  and 

51  to  100  in  its  second  column,  and  the  second  sample  page  has  units  of  count 

numbers  101  to  150  in  its  first  column  and  151  to  200  in  its  second  column.  If 

the  random  start  is  10  and  the  selection  interval  100,  sample  line  number  10 

would  be  the  tenth  unit  of  count  in  the  first  column  on  the  first  sample  page 

as  measured  by  the  scale.    It  is  also  the  first  line  of  the  first  sample  cluster. 

The  next  four  units  of  count,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

would  form  the  remaining  four  lines  of  a  five-line  cluster.    All  printed  matter 

and  blank  space  between  the  mark  for  the  tenth  unit  of  count  on  the  scale  and 

the  mark  for  the  fifteenth  unit  of  count  compose  a  city  directory  cluster  selection. 

^    Next  the  110th,  111th,  112th,  113th  and  114th  units  of  count  are  identified  on 

the  second  sample  page  by  the  scale,  the  second  cluster  selection  is  determined, 

and  its  listings  recorded.    This  process  is  continued  until  all  the  units  of 

count  on  all  the  sample  pages  are  counted  and  sample  clusters  determined  and 
3 

recorded . 

It  may  happen  that  the  space  between  the  marks  for  the  first  and  fifth  units 
of  count  include  parts  of  lines  of  print.    These  parts  of  lines  were  allocated  by 
including  within  a  cluster  any  line  of  print  which  had  any  part  below  the  mark 
for  the  beginning  of  the  cluster  and  by  excluding  any  line  of  print  which  was 
not  completely  above  the  mark  for  the  end  of  the  cluster. 

Since  a  city  directory  sample  results  in  the  selection  of  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  street  directory  section,  one  obtains  a  sample  of  addresses  of  occupied 
housing  units  and  vacant  housing  units  as  well  as  industrial  and  commercial 
addresses.    All  such  addresses  must  be  checked  to  determine  which  are  housing  units. 
As  a  result  of  familiarity  with  a  given  metropolitan  area,  one  may  know  that 
certain  addresses  are  definitely  industrial  or  commercial  and  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  sample. 
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It  is  possible  for  city  directory  addresses  to  have  differing  probabilities  of 
selection.    This  can  occur  whenever  a  given  address  occupies  several  lines  in  a 
directory.    Suppose  703  Jefferson  Street  appears  in  a  city  directory  like  this: 

703  Jefferson  St.,  Harding  Apartments 

Mary  Smith 
John  Jones 
Sam  Brown 
Abe  Cohen 

This  address,  703  Jefferson,  has  four  times  the  chance  of  selection  as  an  address 
that  occupies  only  one  line  of  print.    To  adjust  for  such  situations,  the  following 
procedure  was  used: 

1.  It  was  ascertained  how  many  lines  were  selected  from  the  listings  for  a  multi 
line  address.    For  instance,  if  only  Mary  Smith,  703  Jefferson  Street,  was  selected 
into  the  sample,  just  one  housing  unit  out  of  the  four  that  are  likely  at  that 
address  should  come  into  the  sample. 

2.  We  sampled  the  same  proportion  of  the  housing  units  found  at  such  a  multi- 
unit  address  as  the  proportion  of  its  lines  that  have  been  selected  into  the  sample. 
Again,  one  housing  unit  out  of  the  four  in  the  city  directory  for  703  Jefferson 

has  been  selected.    Hence,  we  typed  the  addres  on  a  "multi -unit"  field  form  and 

instructed  the  interviewer  to  list  all  housing  units  at  this  sample  address  and 

to  interview  at  the  first  listed  housing  unit,  the  fifth  listed  housing  unit,  the 

ninth  listed  housing  unit,  etc.    This  resulted  in  a  one-fourth  sample  of  housinq 

units  at  703  Jefferson  and  corrected  for  the  four-times  chance  the  address  had 

of  being  selected  in  comparison  with  one-line  addresses.    One  starts  with  the 

first  listed  housing  unit  because  the  first  apartment  printed  in  the  directory 

for  that  address  has  been  sampled. 

Hotels,  motels,  and  trailer  courts  were  excluded  from  the  city  directory  sample 

4 

and  placed  in  the  block  supplement  sample.     The  handling  of  these  facilities  is 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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Block  Supplement  Sample 

Of  course,  all  housing  units  within  the  area  assigned  to  a  city  directory  will 
not  appear  in  it.    Some  will  have  been  missed  by  the  field  workers  who  compiled 
the  information  published  in  the  city  directory,  some  will  have  been  built  since 
the  directory  was  prepared,  and  some  may  have  been  excluded  from  the  directory  by 
a  policy  decision  of  its  publishers.    To  obtain  a  sample  of  those  housing  units 
not  in  the  city  directory  street  address  section,  one  must  employ  a  block  supplement 
sample.    The  combination  of  a  city  directory  list  sample  and  an  area  block 
supplement  sample  completed  the  proper  representation  of  a  survey  city.  For 
this  supplement  to  the  city  directory  to  have  worked  correctly,  housing  units  must 
have  been  drawn  into  the  sample  by  either  the  city  directory  sample  or  the  block 
supplement  sample. 

The  sample  of  blocks  for  a  city  should  be  selected  at  the  same  overall  rate 
as  the  directory  sample.    In  this  way,  the  blocks  can  be  sampled  singly  or  in 
clusters  depending  upon  travel  problems  and  costs.    For  our  design,  blocks  were 
individually  selected. 


Within  each  of  the  ten  cities,  every  block  was  assigned  an  identifying  number. 
Blocks,  or  areas  such  as  parks,  which  had  no  housing  units,  were  combined  with 
residential  blocks  and  the  grouping  assigned  one  block  number. 


5 


Table  1 


SELECTION  OF  BLOCKS  FOR  A  CITY  DIRECTORY  SUPPLEMENTARY  SAMPLE 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Assigned 
number  of 


Cum. 
Total 


Selection 
Numbers 


Census  Tracts 


block  units 


Tract  1 
Tract  2 
Tract  3 


57 
49 
52 


57 

106 
158 


17 
67 

117 
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Table  1  illustrates  the  method  of  selecting  blocks.    Table  column  2  gives 
the  total  block  numbers  assigned  to  each  tract  and  column  3  gives  the  cumulative 
total  of  column  2.    From  a  block  interval  of  1  in  50  and  a  random  start  of  17 
are  derived  the  various  selection  numbers  indicated  in  column  4.    Since  the  block 
unit  numbers  of  each  tract  are  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  subtract  the  cumulative 
total  of  the  previous  tract  from  the  selection  numbers  within  the  succeeding  one 
and  obtain  the  actual  sampled  block  numbers. 

Next,  the  city  directory  address  listings  shown  for  the  various  streets  on 

or  bounding  the  various  sample  blocks  were  copied  onto  field  forms.    Then  each 

sample  block  was  visited,  this  list  of  directory  addresses  checked  against  the 

addresses  actually  found  on  the  blocks,  and  interviews  taken  at  the  housing  units 

6 

whose  addresses  were  not  on  the  city  directory  lists.      If  any  hotels,  motels,  or 

trailer  courts  were  found  on  supplementary  sample  blocks,  all  housing  units  or 

trailer  units  which  were  occupied  by  nontransients  were  listed  on  field  forms 

as  missed  housing  units,  since,  by  previous  definition,  they  could  not  come  in 

through  city  directory  listings. 

The  standard  form  of  the  block  supplement  sampling  equation  was: 

1_  =  Tract  block  measures  x   3   

f  3f  tract  block  measures 

Where: 

1_  =  the  overall  sampling  fraction  for  a  survey  city; 
f 

tract  block  measures  are  the  number  of  supplementary  block  numbers 
given  to  a  tract; 

3  represents  the  clustering  fraction  which  yielded  three  supplementary 
block  numbers  per  sampled  tract; 

tract  block  measures  =  the  selection  probability  for  tract; 
3f 

 3  =  the  selection  probability  for  the  various 

tract  block  measures     supplementary  block  numbers  in  sampled  tracts. 

Again  note  that  each  selected  supplementary  block  number  comes  in  at  the  overall 

sampling  fraction  of  its  city.    Therefore,  all  interviews  obtained  through  this 
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block  supplement  procedure  have  the  same  sampling  probability  as  those  obtained 
through  the  city  directory  address  sample. 

The  Overall  Sampling  Fraction 

To  establish  an  overall  sampling  fraction  for  any  survey  city,  we  obtained 
from  each  local  survey  director  an  estimation  of  the  number  of  local  housing  units, 
and  the  percentage  that  were  occupied.    Then  Jack  Fowler,  the  project  director, 
estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  occupied  sample  housing  units  would  yield 
interviews.    In  eight  of  the  survey  cities  the  desired  maximum  number  of  inter- 
views were  500;  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  it  was  450,  in  Kansas  Ctiy,  Kansas, 
it  was  250. 

Accordingly,  a  city's  overall  sampling  fraction  became: 

—  ~        Interview  Goal 

f     (occ.  rate)  (.75)  (total  Hu's) 

Where: 

Interview  goal  was  the  maximum  number  of  interviews  desired; 

occ.  rate  was  the  percentage  of  a  city's  housing  units  that  were  occupied; 

175  was  the  response  rate  factor; 

total  hu's  was  the  total  number  of  housing  units  then  in  a  survey  city. 

The  Specifics  for  Each  Survey  City 

Below  are  given  the  specific  sampling  equation  and,  hence,  selection  rates 
for  each  survey  city. 
1 .    Al buquerque 

a)  For  its  city  directory  sample 

overall  page  cluster 

1         =  275  X  5 

140  5    X    140  275 

b)  For  its  block  supplement  sample 

3 

1     =    tract  blk.  meas.  x   

140  3  x  140  tract  blk.  meas. 
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2.  Atlanta 

a)    city  directory 


overall 
1 

250 


page 


cluster 


916  X  (5)  (2) 
(5)  (250)  (2)  916 


Here,  we  doubled  the  number  of  sample  clusters  per  directory  sample  page 
because  of  the  large  number  of  lines  per  page, 
b)    block  supplement 


1      =    tract  blk.  meas 


250 


3    X  250 


tract  bl k.  meas. 


Bal timore 

a)    city  directory 


1    =  432  X    (5)  (4) 

4T^      (5)  (410)  (4)  432 


Here,  we  quadrupled  the  number  of  clusters  per  sample  page  because  of  limited 
access  to  the  Baltimore  directory, 
b)    block  supplement 

=    tract  blk.  meas.  x  3 


1 

410 


3  X  410 


tract  bl k.  meas . 


4.  Boston 

a)    city  directory 


1 


600 


310 

b)    block  supplement 


5  X  310 


600 


1 


tract  blk.  meas.    x   3  

3  X  310  tract  bl  k.  meas 


5.  Denver 

a)    city  directory 


1 

3U0 


910  X    (5)  (2) 

(5)  (300)  (2)  910 


Here,  the  number  of  clusters  per  sample  page  was  doubled  because  of  the  large 
number  of  lines  per  page. 
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b)    block  supplement 

1     =    tract  blk.  meas.  x 


300  3  X  300  tract  blk.  meas. 

6.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

a)  city  directory 

1    =     600        X    15    X  2 
300     15  X  200       600  3 

Here,  two-thirds  of  the  Kansas  Ctiy  portion  of  the  state-wide  master  sample 

was  subselected.    This  was  done  by  taking  cluster  lines  6-15  out  of  the  master 

sample's  15  line  clusters. 

b)  block  supplement 

1      =    tract  blk.  meas.  x   3  x  2^ 

300  3  X  200  tract  blk.  meas.  3 

Again,  two-thirds  of  the  master  sample's  Kansas  City  supplement  block  measures 

were  subselected. 

7.  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
a)    city  directory 

1    =     267  X  5 


185     5  X  185  267 

b)    block  supplement 

1     =    tract  blk.  meas.  x 


185  3    X    185  tract  blk.  meas 

8.  Milwaukee 

a)    city  directory 

1      =       975  X  5 


370        5    X    370  975 
b)    block  supplement 

1      =    tract  blk.  meas.  x 


37U  3    X    370  tract  blk.  meas. 

9.  Nashville 

a)    city  directory 

1      =        260         X  _5_ 

200        5    X    200  '260 
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b)    block  supplement 


1     =    tract  blk.  meas 


200 


200 


tract  bl k.  meas , 


10, 


San  Diego 
a)    city  directory 


1 

3^ 


300 


340 


300 


b)    block  supplement 


1 


tract  bl k.  meas.  x 


340 


3    X    340  tract  bl k.  meas . 

In  San  Diego  we  found  an  unusually  large  number  of  trailers  in  quite  large 
trailer  courts.    Hence,  it  was  decided  to  sample  trailer  courts  by  the  following 
design.    All  trailer  courts  were  rated  by  their  total  number  of  trailer  spaces. 
Then,  one  court  was  sampled  with  probability  proportionate  to  its  total  number  of 
trailer  spaces.    Finally,  all  trailer  spaces  in  the  sampled  court  were  listed 
and  sampled  so  that  each  selected  trailer  space  had  the  same  overall  selection 
probability  as  the  rest  of  the  San  Diego  sample.    The  specifics  of  the  sample 
equation  for  trailers  are: 


1     =    each  trailer  court's  spaces    x    (total  trailer  court  spaces) 
340        total  trailer  court  spaces          (each  trailer  court's  spaces)  (340) 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  APPENDIX  A 


1.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  sampling  procedure  and  of  other  survey 
sampling  aspects  see  Lazerwitz,  Bernard,  "Sampling  Theory  and  Procedures", 
in  Methodology  in  Social  Research,  edited  by  Hubert  Blalock,  McGraw-Hill, 
1968,  pp.  278-328. 

2.  The  first  line  of  each  cluster  determined  the  rest  of  the  cluster  and  was 
always  selected  at  a  rate  of  l/5f. 

3.  If  all  the  units  of  count  of  a  cluster  are  not  on  the  same  sample  page, 
the  count  is  carried  over  to  the  next  sample  page.    In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  three-line  cluster  consisting  of  the  last  one  or  two 
lines  of  address  print  on  one  sample  page  and  the  first  one  or  two  lines 
of  address  print  on  the  next  sample  page. 

4.  Except  for  San  Diego  -  see  its  section  on  how  trailers  were  treated  there. 

5.  In  every  city  in  which  blocks  had  been  numbered  by  th  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
their  numbering  systems  were  used. 

6.  If  a  supplementary  block  was  assigned  more  than  one  number  because  of  its 
large  size  or  the  probability  of  recent  new  construction,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  missed  housing  units  were  selected  into  the  sample.    For  example, 

if  a  supplementary  block  was  assigned  numbers  3  and  4  and  number  4  was 
sampled,  the  second,  fourth,  etc.,  housing  units  at  missed  addresses  fell 
into  the  survey. 
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